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pent, both in respect of its effect on your mind, and as a 
subject of conversation, you stand in an agony of a mi- 
nute’s duration talking to each other of you know not 
Ir you be a person that have lived for a long time in any | what, till, fortunately, perhaps, a friend comes up who is 
large town, you must have ere this felt the dreadful ine going your way, and you hook yourself upon him, and 
convenience of knowing and being known by every body. take a hurried leave of your new acquaintance. Next 
The courtesy of society demands that, on meeting any morning, you content yourself with shaking your friend 
one in the street, of whom you have the slightest ac- by the hand cordially without stopping. Next morning, 
quaintance, you must not “ affect to nod,” like Alexan- again, the affair has degenerated into a laughing nod. 
der, but give a real bona fide nod, or, if you please, @ Next, it is an ordinary nod; at which point it continues 
bow, as a mark of respect or regard—a practice which | ever after, till it is evident to both of you, as you approach 
leads to a thousand disagreeable sensations in the day, till each other, that you are beginning to be fairly tired of ex- 
at last you almost resolve that your progress shall be jstence, and wish; mutually, that it were all well over 
like that of a British war-chariot—cuTtTine right and with you, so far as this breathing world is concerned, and 
left, without regard to man, woman, or child. It is not the whole affair hushed up in the silence of the grave. 
that you have any abstract disinclination to pay this tri-| It is not alone in the monotony of this system of recoge 
bute to friendship ; it is the frequency and the iteration nition that the misery lies. You are also put to a great 
of the thing that annoys you. You could tolerate, ' deal of pain and difficulty, in many cases, by the rank of 
perhaps, a certain number of nods in the day—J would the individuals to be recognised. Every man of the world 
willingly compound for twenty—and it would be all very has occasion to be brought into contact now and then with 
well if you only met a friend on the street once in the persons superior to himself, but who do not scruple tomake 
month or so. But this is not the way of it: you cannot. themselves familiar with him in his own house or place of 
be abroad two hours (supposing that you are of long business Now, the plague is, how to treat these people 
standing in the town) without meeting fifty people and on the street. If their rank be very far above your own, 
upwards, to whom you must “ vail your haughty head,” | the case is comparatively easy, for a bow, with an eleva- 
and, what is worst of all, the half of these are people | tion of the hat, is readily awarded on your part, and gra- 
whom you met and nodded to yesterday, and the day be- | ciously received on his. But should his place in society be 
fore, and every day before that again, back to the crea- | justa little above your own, or such as you expect to attain 
tion of the world With many of these persons, your very speedily—or should he be just a little longer started 
acquaintance at first was of the very slightest nature. -n the general race of prosperity than yourself—then it is 
You met the man in a steam-boat, and had your re- perplexing indeed. Man has no antipathy to the brother 
spective names mentioned by a friend. You left a room worms who are so far beneath his own level as never to be 
one day as he was entering, and you were introduced, brought into contrast with him. A nobleman is quite at 
and, after exchanging only three words, made a friendly his ease with his tailor. But it is very different with the 
bow to each other, and parted. Perhaps he was intro- individuals who are just alittle lower than ourselves, and 
duced to you passingly on the street by some person to liable to be confounded with us We could tolerate the 
whom you had been introduced several yearsbefore, inthe p7ofanum et ignobile vulgus itself, rather than the people 


RECOGNITIONS. 
** Dignus vindice nod-us.”. 


same transient way, by an individual whose acquaintance 
of you was originally of so slight a character that you 
had even then forgot for some years how it commenced. 
Your reminiscences upon the whole subject are a Genera- 
tion of Shadows, traced back to Nothing Possibly you 
sat next to him one night “ consule Planco,” at a mason 
lodge, and to this blessed hour have never so much as 
learned his name. When it happens that you do not see 
or meet these acquaintances for six months after your 
first rencontre, the affair has by that time got cool 
enough to justify you mutually in cutting each other. 
But in most cases it happens quite differently. On the 
very morning, perhaps, after having scraped acquaint- 
ance with a merry fellow in some promiscuous com- 
pany, you meet him going abroad, like yourself, to 
his place of business. As nothing of the world, or its 
concerns, has as yet got between you and your recol- 
lections of last night’s conviviality, you pull up with 
him for a minute, shake hands, laugh cordially in each 

6 faces, hope each other is quite well after yes- 
ternight’s business, remark what a deai of fun there 
was, what a deuced funny fellow that was who sung 
the comic songs, and so forth; and then, with an- 
other cordial shake of each other’s hands, you part off, 
éach to the serious duties of the day. Unfortunately, it 
happens that this new acquaintance of yours has to go to 
his place of business exactly at the same time in the morn- 
ing with yourself, and that your places of residence and 
business are co-relatively in opposite situations. It is, 

ore, your doom to cross each other’s path regularly 
every morning at ten minutes before ten, for all the rest 
of your natural lives. Your eyes begin to open upon this 
appalling fact on the second day. You meet your man 
then, exactly at the same spot as on the morning before ; 
when, the conviviality of the penult evening being totally 


whosemanners and circumstances in lifeare but one step be- 
neath our own. Hence, oneis liable toperpetual grievances 
on the street, through, what he thinks, the forwardness of 
some people, and the haughtiness of others. Alternately 
cutting and cut, on he goes, in a state of unhappiness be- 
yond ali description. Sometimes he avoids recognising, 
through fear of its being offensive, a person who was fondly 
anxious to have his nod, and takes it very ill that he does 
not getit. Sometimes heis inthe reverse predicament, and 
proffers a condescending bow, or intends to do so, to one 
who, putting quite a different construction on their respec- 
tive degrees of consequence, coolly overlooks him. 

In short, what with one thing and another, walking on 
the street is an exceedingly disagreeable exercise. For 


my part, having been long connected with the city I in- 


habit, I am obliged to take a thousand ingenious expe- 
lients in order to get along with any degree of comfort. 
Yor one thing, I would sooner walk some miles bare- 
footed over broken glass, than parade on the principal 
streets of the city at high twelve. If I were to attempt 


a passage that way, I might go as I have been told Oech- 


'enschlager the Danish poet does through the streets of 
Copenhagen, my hat in my hand, and my body in a per- 
vetual inclination. I have to seek all possible kinds of 
‘ye-ways, through alleys profuund and obscure; and 
vhen I cross’a thoroughfare, it is with the same dogged 
traight-forward look with which a man swims across a 
angerous river. When I do happen, in a moment of 
icility or confidence, to venture upon an open street, I 
ave all kinds of expedients for aveiding and diminish- 
ig the pains of recognition When you see an acquaint. 
nee approaching, you must consider the relative cireum- 
tances. Much depends on the place of meeting—much 
vn the time—mnch on the crowded or empty state of the 


streets, and much, of course, on the degree of your inti- 
macy with him, and the distance of time since you last 


met. If it be a vacant street, and not a business time 
of the day, and six months since you last met him, 
you are in for a quarter of an hour’s palaver as sure as 
you live, and hardly even a parting éhen, unless you can 
either of you manage to get up a good witticism, under 
cover of which you may escape __ If the street be crowded, 
and the time a busy one, you are tolerably safe, even al- 
though it should have been a twelvemonth since you met 
‘efore. In this case, you fiy past with a hurried nod, 
vhich seems to say, “ We are busy just now, but will 
iave another opportunity of stopping to speak.” This 
s a nod of adjournment, as it were, and itis one of great 
atisfaction to both parties, for both argue, of course— 
hough they don’t put that into the nod—that, as it isa 
welvemonth since they last met, it may be another be- 


‘ant street, even in the busiest part of the day, then the 
ormer circumstance annuls the latter, and you must 
-tand and deliver, even although you be too late for an 
appointment of the most interesting character On the 
ther hand, if you meet your man in the leisurely part of 
che day, in a crowded street, you get off with a nod, pre- 
vending to yourself that you arecarried away by the cur- 
cent. Sometimes you may not take advantage of your 
zood fortune in this last case, but so bring it about that 
you get into collision with your friend, and begin a con- 
versation. In this case, even although you have only 
:sked him how he does—not caring in the least what 
ne has to answer—and though you positively have not 
another idea to interchange with him, he finds it ne- 
cessary to disengage himself from the throng in order 
oreply. You now get upon the curb-stone, or upon 
the causeway, where, of course, you have no more 
advantage from the crowded state of the street than a 
fish has of a river after it has been thrown upon the 
bank You are now in the same predicament as if you 
had met your friend in the same cool part of the day in a 
| perfectly empty street, and therefore, when he has answer- 
ed your precious question as to his health, you are as 
fairly in for a quarter of an hour of wretched, bald, wishy- 
washy conversation about all kinds of nothings that you 
don’t care one farthing about, as ever you were in your 
life. The only thing that can now save you is either a 
ioke to laugh yourselves asunder upon, a crowd raised at 
a distant part of the street by some such matter as a child 
, ridden over by a coach, or else, what is not a bad means 
of separation, though sometimes dangerous, you cut off 
one grievous incumbrance by taking on another ; that is, 
you see another friend coming up your way, and, pre- 
tending you have something to say to him, shake off the 
old love and take on with the new: in which case it is not 
improbable that you spend longer time at the end of 
the street with this last individual than you might have 
had to spend with the former one if you had continued 
with him, and only given the other man a passing nod ; 
but, of course, that is all the fortune of war, and, having 
done what seemed best under the circumstances, you 
must rather blame fate than your own imprudence. Con- 
sider well, however, in such a case, whether you are 
likely to get soonest off with the new or the old love; 
for if you take on with a bore of ten minutes power, in 
order to get off with one of only five, merely because he 
is going your Way, and promises no interruption in the 
first instance, you may ouly fall into Seylla, seeking te 
avoid Charybdie. 
After all, as in every matter arising from the affairs 
of this world, a great deal of our happiness, so far as 
it is concerned by the system of recognition, lies with 
ourselves. If we are prudent, and take counsel from 


experience, we may avoid much of this nodding and 
bowing misery which would otherwise fall to our share. 


A man, for instance, should not be always goggling and 
staring about him; otherwise he will be sure to fall ia 


ore they mees again. Should you meet a man ina va-_ 
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with flying nods, which he could as well dispense witn, condition of the country. Some of our readers may per- 
if he does not even hit some person, perhaps, on the other baps remember a scheme projected by Benjamin Frank- 
side of the way, who, not having seen him for a long lin, for the institution of a process of giving small loans 


: to industrious but indigent young men beginning busi- 
time, thinks it his duty—Lord confound him !—to come | 444° with the obligation to pay them back at stated times 
across the Hellespont of mud, and shake the spirits out with interest. This philanthropic idea, which arose in 


of him with half an hour of tediousness and common-|the mind of the American philosopher, from his own 
place. When you debouch from your door, never look |wants in the outset of his career as a printer, has been 
along the street in the direction you are not to travel, |'" some measure acted upon in Scotland. The process 
or ten to one but you see some one who, having the in-|“* i" existence for more than half a century prior to 


the period at which Franklin wrote, though he certain- 
felicity, poor devil, to catch your eye, must put himself on ly was not aware of the fact, otherwise he would have 


toa canter to come up to you; and so you get mutually | warmly patronized its introduction into Philadelphia, and 
entangled, perhaps for half the day. I give this caution other American towns. 

with a particular emphasis ; for I have observed that nine| It is now ahundred and three years since the first cash 
out of every ten men look back in the way described, as if credit was instituted ; and it is related that the custom 
it were one of the involuntary motions or inclinations of "Se in the following aecidental manner :—A metropo- 
, nm nature As you are walking along, never cast litan shopkeeper, in the year 1729, found himself at times 


~ “ in the possession of more than a sufficient supply of ready 
your regards upon any one coming obliquely across the money to carry on his trade, the overplus of which sd 


street, or in all probability you are shot dead by an eye consigned to the care of the neighbouring bank. But 
of your acquaintance, which, if it had not hit you, would |»n other occasions, by reason of the length of the credits 
have on innocuous. The eye is the principal siven to his customers, his money became so scarce, that 
mischief in all these cases. A man is often snared by after exhausting his bank deposits, he still felt himself 
that part of him, and dragged a hundred along a|in difficulties. Several dilemmas of this kind having 
dirty street, for all the world like a silly salmon hooked occurred, and being averse to resort to the insecure prac- 
by the nose, and laid, after half a mile of tugging and tice of accommodation bills, he was prompted to make 
hauling, exhausted on the shore. Keep your eye well a proposal of a novel nature to the bank ; to the effect 
to yourself, and you are tolerably safe; for of this you that, if it would accommodate him in straits with small 
may be assured, no man will come up to attract your at- loans, he would always shortly afterwards make up such 


. _.|debits, and that the parties should come to a balancing 
‘tention, unless he be a country cousin, who was Just Ff accounts at periodical intervals. It seems this novel 
looking about for you. ‘ Every mother’s son of them is pjan was acceded to. A cash credit, or liberty to draw 
actuated by the same principles with yourself,.and is glad to a certain extent, was instituted under securities; and 
to escape all the nodding he can. So reciprocal is this thus originated a system which has been of immense be- 
feeling, that many persons whom you are taking means "efit to bankers and traders, and is now followed over 
to avoid, will, if yen Gann ie ly, be found to the whole of Scotland. : a 
be 4 all they can toassist in the p " If you pre-| Cash credits are guaranteed by two sufficient securities, 


: \or the applicants give infeftment to heritable property in 
tend, for instance, that you cannot see that gentlemanthere ...,tion of the contingent debt—a special act of Parlia- 


coming aslant the way, on account of the intense bright-/ ment having been passed to allow this to be done—and 
ness of the sun, you will see out at the tail of your eye when any such debt is liquidated, the deed is cancelled. 
that he is pretending to be as much put about by the The expense of expeding a cash credit varies according to 
sunshine as yourself, and is doing all he can to shade his the amount of the desired loan. One for L.500 may be 


’ . _|stated at about L.15. The deed requires no renewal ; 
eyes from Phebus and you, exactly in the same fashion , 14 although attended with a heavy outlay at first, the 


with yourself. If you walk, as you ought to do, with price is perhaps not more than what would soon be swal- 
your eyes fixed below what painters call the point ot lowed up by stamps for bills. Besides, this mode of ber- 
sight, but suddenly raise them for a moment, in order to, rowing is every way more secure than the discounting of 
look about you, it is ten to one but you see your very, bills; while the are aan my | ready myer d 

: | to acertain extent at all times, gives a trader a great ad- 
bosom friend—your confessor—the man whom yeu wear 


: - .., | Vantage in settling for his purchases. At the end of every 
in your heart of hearts—in the act of sneakingly with-| i, and in some cases twelve, months, calculations are 


drawing his eye from your countenance, for the purpose made of entries and debits; theinterest for and against the 

of getting past you unnoticed. Take no scorn on ac- bank—the one being a per cent. higher than the other— 

count of these things, but put it all down rather to the is added and balanced, and an account being then render- 

of friendship; for can tt be any stronger test| ed, the balance, if in favour of the bank, is either paid up, 

ae « timent, a the desire of saving Sit | or remains against the debtor at interest to his new ac- 
that sentimen hom 


count. Inthese cash credits, the borrower is always at the 
we love from any thing that is disagreeable to them ? mercy of the bank, which can call upon him at any time to 


It has been already remarked, that if you be in the re-| balance his account, or, by his failing to doso, have recourse 
gular habit of meeting and nodding to a person every upon his securities. 
now and then, the system is kept up till death do you) Since 1729, cash credits have increased to an extent 
part. On the other hand, if you can avoid seeing a per- hardly credible. In 1826, it was computed that there 
fon for some considerable time, the nod becomes ef, were in, Scand, varying in, 
, 
and you ever after see, as if you saw not, each other. 7, 599° Though originally designed for mercantile per- 
Sometimes, however, one gets a great vw in the midst| sons, they are now operated upon by farmers, manufactur-| which, when offered, is sometimes looked upon with sus- 
of a fixed and hopeless nodding acquaintance, by hap- ers, house-builders, miners, lawyers, and all classes of tra-| picion as to its quality. A good metropolitan bank note 
pening to meet once more at the social board in some ders and shopkeepers. From 1826, it is extremely pro-|js always preferred : It is easier carried or sent by letter, 
friend’s house, when you re-invigorate the principle, ga- bable, that, instead of decreasing, they have increased a|and in case of loss, can more easily be recovered tban a 
necessary nodding terms |. 4¥o one can have a just co extraordinary t is not going too far to sa t without bank notes, 
degree of stability of the Scottish banks, and of the se- | Scotland at thie da very little advanced 
ay 1 thi i be al], “2% manner in which their business is transacted, unless | jn any of the useful or elegant arts. Divested of such im- 
youre by he were made acquainted with the laws relative to banking, | portant auxiliaries, the poverty of the nation could in no 
very well, though certainly it is rather hard that one and had examined the history of the country. Previous to respect have called into existence that quantity of solid 
should be forced into an intimacy with a man merely be- the year 1765, the banks were bound by no regular sta-| wealth it is now possessed of. Unaided by paper money, 
cause he crosses your path rather oftener than the most tutes, and their mode of management resembled that in/ jit would have been altogether out of the power of the na 
i i . England a few years since. In that year an act of Par-|tion to compete with its neighbours, or act as a financial 
of your other slight acquaintances. The best way, how- © ‘ch, fe atill - h mpe' J my 
lessen this part of the evils of life is to walk liament was passed, which is still considered the great accessary in times of war or exigency; and even with its 
gum, little oi ion as possible. So ends charter of Scottish banking. Subsequent enactments, | assistance, it is surprising how it has been able to pay its 
— @ about RECOGNITIONS. ™Y as well as judgments of the Supreme Courts, have| fair proportion of taxes. Looking back on the low con- 
preaching ose. and extended the code, The grand princi-| dition of this northern kingdom for many years after the 
le of security in the institutions, is the liability of share-| Union, and remembering the character of the soil and cli- 
of the They mate, it is chviens that, bes for the help thrown out by 
ble not only for the amount of their own shares, but for | banks to agriculturists and artizans, thecount 
the shares of all the others, and the whole of their pro- | cheered by English capital—must have coninnel long in 
perty may be seized to make up deficiencies. Although|awithering and gloomy condition. It required at tha 
Continued. many vf the shareholders are certainly not men of opu-| period litt’ e.se Fa the temporary aid of money loan#to 
Havise in a previous paper detailed the establishment lence, a number are so, and as their fortunes are good for | commence its career of prosperity, er to give the first 
banks in Scotland, some account may now be given the paper issued, the public runs no risk of injury. To|impetus towards improvement. tn the absence, there- 
of the nature of the business thev transact, and the in- strengthen this liability of shareholders, by the law of | fore, of the precious metals, the dissemination of paper as 


men of real property, and whether that property be unen. 
cumbered. An explanation of the system of public regis. 
trations will engage our attention in a subsequent paper. 

Other causes, not of a legal nature, conspire to render 
the system of Scottish banking perfect. By reason of 
the circumscribed limits of Scotland, and the character of 
the people, a ramification of intelligence is created and 
preserved throughout the whole of society, altogether un. 
known in England, whereby the character, the wealthi- 
ness, and the conduct of the partners or directors of each 
bank, are made fully known to the res’ All seek, and 
all find, a knowledge of the management of each other, 
All are mutually on the watch; and symptoms of over 
issues or other improprieties are spread with an amazin 
celerity, and have their immediate effect. It is also the 
custom of the banks to exchange the notes of each other 
once or twice in a week, bv which means the notes are 
sent very speedily back to the owners, and an over issue 
an the part of any particular establishment is prevented. 

In comparing Scottish banking institutions with those 
in England, and considering the different manner in which 
paper money has been guided hy the two nations, the uni. 
form security of the former appears almost miraculous, 
From the first issue of the bank notes in 1704, till the 
year 1830, a single panic or general run did not occur in 
Scotland, although, during at least two-thirds of the in. 
tervening period, paper money had been used to the al- 
most total exclusion of a gold currency. During the in- 
surrections of 1715—45, and during the panics in England 
of 1793-97, and 1825, no perceptible difference took place 
in the demand of specie for notes. When the Bank of 
England was reduced to the miserable expedient of pro- 
tracting cash payments by laying down sixpences, none of 
the banks in this country experienced any excess of de. 
mand for gold or silver. Partial and very temporary runs 
have assuredly been felt from the effects of short-lived 
slander or mistaken notions, which have invariably been 
readily quashed ; but in the course of a hundred and 
twenty-six years, there have only been two cases of banks 
failing to pay twenty shillings a pound (they paid 10s.) 
and four, in which, after a short suspension of payments, 
all demands were liquidated. In two of the latter, the 
notes were accepted almost immediately at other banks 
of the highest credit. These banks were all provincial, 
and had been injured by mismanagement. Their failure 
or stoppage, with the exceptions we mention, did not 
put the public to any loss, but this was on the ruin of the 
shareholders, many of whom were reduced from affluence 
to poverty. 

It may safely be asserted that the above cases of insol- 
vency of Scottish banks have not in the smallest degree 
shaken the public confidence in the good character of a 
paper currency, and can found no plea for traducing the 
institutions now under review. At this present moment 
the community feels, as it always has felt, that a bank 
note is merely a convenient representative of its expressed 
value, and thet this value can at all times be procured on 
demand. When such are the conventional ideas of pai 
money, and when the supposition of its real value is just, 
the exchange of notes for gold ceases to be an object of any 
consequence. In as far as the greater part of mankind 
have come to an understanding that a piece of yellow metal 
is worth a certain price, so have the Scotch come to an 
agreement to consider a bit of paper, of a particular kind, 
capable of bringing a price fully as high ; and it is difficul 
to see why such a notion should be disconcerted ; for thery 
is as much rationality in the one idea as the other. The 
note in Scotland is even liked better than a sovereign, 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON NATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


fluence of their paper money on the country. | Scotland all heritable p 
The Scottish banks are chiefly distinguished as a spe- seized in satisfaction for 

cies of agency betwixt lenders and borrowers. 

ceive deposits of any sum above L.10, for which 


rty, lands and houses, may be | the representative of that species of national wealth, which, 
r debts. Now, this is not the | from its nature, was not susceptible of being put in circu- 


re- case in England, where personal or moveable property can | lation, was one of the most creditable, and eventually the 
they ‘alone be taken by creditors. Hence it would be idle to | most successful, devices ever fallen upon by any people to 


give s regular interest, negociate bills, occasionally lend talk of establishing banks in the south part of the island, | better their circumstances. It was not without much 


on heritable 
of business, they sometimes speculate in 


make at his convenience towards 
quidation of the same. Practices of this nature arose ont 8nd in 


of the wants of tradesmen, and the general impoverished wade which will make it quite evident whether bankers 


property, and effect cash accounts. on the principle of the Scottish banks, till the law touching | trouble, and a lapse of many years, that the system put in 


In Scotland, the houses, | operation was perfected ; but when the law at length in- 


purchasi money person of a debtor, can be seized | terposed to secure the public, as well as the bankers, frow 

a cash account is signified pam simultaneously for debt, and without such A er contingent excesses, and defined the powers of lenders and 

cons, whereby an individual, on entering into an arrange- sive course of action, its banking institutions wou 

ment with a bank, is-entitled to draw out sums as re- pleces. aid is ay completed 
red tos stipulated amount, and an ienpliod condi. | registration the mortgages on roperty. 

the li. This is done at national establishment in 


d fallin | borrowers, the triumph of the Scottish bank notes was 
Itis more the task of a historian than the 
writer of these humble sketches, to describe methodically 
what has been accomplished by their judicious administra 


inburgh, 


the course of a single day, the search can here a tion: A recitation of their achievements would involve 


the history of nearly all that has been transacted in Scot- 
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since out Until made taeir gladden- , wad gie ye’t, 1 couldna promise ye peace to lie in’t, for the 
since the age of the strife pr “il be scraiching, and the skirling, and the reels 
pa unobliterated on the soil. Before their iinflee daddin, till far i’ the night; and the smell o’ the punch Il 


ence, agriculture, domestic and foreign trade and com- 
merce, and every species of improvemeut in the arts, have 
been instituted and supported. Almost whole towns have 
been erected and tripled in size by their services, and the 
sea has been covered by them with vessels, which would 
otherwise have been growing in their native woods—in 
a word, nearly all that a stranger has to contemplate in 

wherein art has been employed ; every thing he 
sees around him, beyond things the most indifferent, has 
been directly or indirectly created and reared by the tran- 
scendant powers of paper money. 


THE JUBILEE. 
Some years have elapsed (I am sometimes tempted to for- 
how many) since I endeavoured to compensate the de- 
ftiencies of a neglected education on my own side the 
Tweed, by voluntary studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh. Asa relaxation from severer pursuits, and an ex- 
cuse for rambles in a country whose novelty alone was at- 
traction enough to an untravelled Englishman, I occasion- 
ally accompanied a young artist of liberal education and 
pleasing manners, with whom I was acquainted, in his 
sketching expeditions in the romantic neighbourhood of 
his native city, the very contiguity of which to a great town 

rendered it more piquant and striking. 

In one of these excursions, when, by the uncommon fine- 
ness of the greater distance of style of 
scen uisite for his purpose, we were tempted to pro- 
poe the brief limits of an autumnal day, instead of 
returning by the light of a rather waning moon to Edin- 
burgh, G—— proposed that we should take up our quar- 
ters for the ni ia at a neat little mountain inn, much fre- 
quented at various seasons by fishers and grouse-shooters, 
and affording, in consequence, accommodations of a de- 
scription its unpretending aspect would scarcely have led 
one to expect. “On Tomy oy rustic hostelry, kept by 
an antique of the true Meg Dods character, we were a good 


be just poison to the gentleman frae England. Ye’ll no be 
that ill For supper, for I’ve a curn mutton pies by ordinar’, 
that I seasoned mysel, and there’s a creel fu’ o’ trout wal- 
loping down bye at the burn that wad pleasure a Provost. 
Come slipping ben to my ain wee room, and ye’s get a’ the 
comfort Tae e ye, afore the folk’s — comes on ;— 
and for beds—I’ll send the lass to the Minister’s, and get 
ye gude quarters for a word.” 

“I know the clergyman,” said G——, seeing me hesitate. 
“ His sons and I were at school together, and my first sun. 
shiny holidays were spent among the hills we traversed to- 
day. I should like to see the Manse once more, and a wel- 
come will not be wanting, unless Mr Maxwell should be 
strangely altered.” 

« He is altered, honest man !” said the landlady, heeding 
only my comrade’s last words—“ grief’s a great alterer! 
o’ auld folk especially ! and it’s fifty year come Monday 
since the minister was placed in the parish, and thirty come 
the time since he married me and puir John Cairns doucely 
and Christian-like, in that very spence whar they daft 
deevils are making a mock o” marriage atween twa auld 
randy ne’erdoweels! But its dune now, and what’s the 
use o” reflections ? Come your ways, gentlemen, to your 


supper. 

Tt was with reluctance that I postponed, even to so im- 
portant an affair—toa hungry prospect-hunter—the gratifica- 
tion of my curiosity. But reconciled to the Jandlady’s fiat 
by the trout and mutton-pies, and the comfort and cleanli- 
ness which reigned in her sanetum sanctorum, G— and I 
did ample justice te the savoury repast, and its crowning 
tumbler, whose whisky even 1, a novice, could Ciscern to be 
mountain-born, and guiltless of the Exchequer. 

“ T see ye’re nae great hand at the whisky, sir !” said the 
hostess, in answer to an equivocal shake of the head with 
which an Englishman generally salutes the indigenous fla- 
vour of genuine peat-reek ; * but tak my word for’t, ae 
devil dings out anither, and if ye’re to be dancin and daffin 
and the room reeking o’ punch like a killogie, ye’ll 

*ta’ the less for being a thought primed yoursel ; and 


deal surprised to hear, issuing from its —s quiet haven, 
sounds of the most exuberant and unrestrained mirth, blend- | 
ing with, and nearly on the discordant strains 

of a brace of evidently belligerent fiddles. 

“A penny wedding—by all that’s lueky!” exclaimed, 
my companion. “ At least you, sir, as a stranger, will no. 
doubt think one night’s rest well sacrificed for a peep at, 
these fast-waning saturnalia.” 

“ Pray, explain,” said I, delighted to witness, under any| 
circumstances, so lively a scene of national festivity : “ what 
do you mean by a ‘ penny wedding ?”” 

« Why, Sir, in pastoral and primitive districts—which, 
strange to say, though within a dozen miles of a capital, 
these hills seem likely long to remain—when a couple, 
of the lowest order, of course, are too poor to muster the 
sum requisite for marrying, their neighbours and acquain. 
tance munnpasetlie set on foot a subscription, out 
of which is first defrayed such a merry-making as you see 
going on yonder, while the surplus generally suffices to 
place the improvident pair beyond immediate want. It is 
not, you will say, a very eligible mode of settling in the 
world, nor is it so considered in these days, even amon, 
themselves. It is generally, indeed, more a frolic of the 
neighbouring young people, at the expense of some pair of 
alderly paupers, determined to marry for worse, instead of 
better, than, as it once was, acreditable scheme of establish- 
ment for a deserving young couple.” 

As he spoke, we descended the shoulder of one ox 
the pastoral hills, whose recesses of unsuspected beauty we 
had been all day exploring, and came full upon the little 
inn, its front beaming with unwonted illumination, and 
steam—savoury as the caldron of Meg Merrilees, amidst 
which my English organs readily detected the national = 
fume of ‘ mountain Gow "issuing from every open door 
and window. 

The fiddles, whose dismal scraping accorded ill with the 
accompaniments, might almost have been dispensed with, 
so completely were they drowned by yells and shrieks of 
frantic merriment, and so well was the time of the tune 
marked by the snapping of fingers and thumping of heels 
on the sanded floor of the kitchen. I scarcely know which 
expressed most surprise, my face, as I caught, over the 
shoulder of a tall, white-headed old Bluegown (the fac- 
simile of Edie Ochiltree), a glimpse of the scene within, or 
that of Luckie Cairns, the usually stayed and somewhat aris- 
tocratical hostess, when the nakedness of her, for once, dis- 
orderly house was discovered to a couple of stranger gen- 
tlemen. She soon, however, recognised the old acquaint- 
ance G——, and addressed to him—though with the tail of 
her eye all the time on the “ Englisher’’—her characteristic 
apology. 

c i more Scotico, with a question, and with what 
G—— called “ the first word o’ flytin.” 

“ Lord guide’s! Mr G——, what's brought here the 
day, wi’ your pents and fg nick-nacks, and a stranger 
comrade wi’ ye, that’s used to things wiselike, nae doubt— 
and the house a’ disjeskit this gait, wi’ the first and last ploy 

callants e’er got me to countenance within A. door ¢ 
And they hadna hae gotten it now, but the silly body, San- 
ders, took it aye up and down wi’ the gentle’s fish to the 
carrier's, and their letters frae the post, and they persuaded 
me he was a kind 0” serving body o’ my ain; and traiking 
Tibbie had sell’t my butter and eggs may-be thretty years 

mair ; so what could I do but let my house be made # 
Public ae night in the thretty ? and gentles to light on’t, fo: 
aclean bed and hot supper! It’s a judgment on me for 
being sae simple !” 

“ Keep yourself easy, Luckie!" answered G—, in her 
own style. “ My friend here can & clean beds and hot 
suppers in England, but penny weddings are scarce enough, 
even in Scotland.” 

“The scarcer the better,” said the hostess, drawing her. 
self up with the demure look of one scandalized with un. 


ja mile at least, our ears mig! 


ye’ll dance a’ the better for’t, I’se warrant,”—turning with 
— to G—— ; “a spur in the head’s worth twa in the 
ee 

So saying, the good lady, desirous to profit in her domes- 
tic affairs, by the intervals between the claims of her very 
Opposite customers, snatched up the candle, and marshalled 
us to the scene of a festivity, to which, at the distance of 

ht have proved sufficient guides. 
The hoarse squeak of the wary and muggy fiddlers was 
now well nigh drowned by the far more efficient “ lilt” of 
some stentorian voices, on whose organs the “ barley bree” 
had produced an exactly opposite effect ; and the figure of 
one round rosy —_— who with bonnet “ ajee” and pic- 
turesquely dispos plaid, sung, danced, and snapped his 
gers, surrounded by aring of admiring rivals, would have 
been worthy the pencil of a Teniers or a Wilkie. 

His partner in the reel was no less a personage than the 
blushing bride—a weather-beaten crone of some sixty win- 
ters’ bronzing ; and as, exhilarated by the unwonted stimu- 
Jant of applause, she strove to keep pace with the agile move- 
ments and giddy whirlings of her vis a vis, peals of une 
bridled laughter shook the quiet hostelry to its very base. 

The bridegroom again, an old Chelsea pensioner, whose 
oncesteady soldier-like frame retained some shadow of mili- 
tary bearing, spite of the joint inroads of palsy and pota- 
tations, was doing his best to keep his equilibrium, as, like 
“ Panting Time,” he toiled after the winged heels of a 
mountain fairy of sixteen, whese shy but earnest gaze at 
the strangers, and bounding rapidity of motion, reminded 
me at once of the roe on her native hills. 

Moved by compassion for this ill-matched couple, and 
well aware of the popular course on such occasions, G—— 
dashed at once into the old man’s place in the dance, and 
began threading its mazes with the blushing, but evidently 
flattered damsel, making me a sign to follow his example ; 
a hint which neither my proficiency in the national dance, 
nor the charms of the bride, were sufficient to warrant m 
taking. I slid down unobserved beside some of the few el. 
ders present, whose shrewd remarks, and good-natured par- 
ticipations in the “‘ daffin” of the youngsters, were not the 
least pleasing part of the motley scene. 

The dance by this time—thanks to the punch, which had 
been freely circulating—was getting, as Burns says, “ fast 
and furious.” Gleams of broad national humour flashed 
through the habitual gravity of the demurest blue-bonneted 
peasant of the group; and for a while there was abundance 
to excite both the Scottish feelings and constitutional gaicty 
of the young painter, and the natural ——- of an Engli 
stranger. But giddy at length with the endless reels, deaf- 
ened with the mirthful accompanying shrieks, half stifled 
with heat, and the fumes of the national beverage, we both 
felt it high time to breathe a purer air; and were in the act 
of quietly withdrawing (after laying on the pewter plate ap- 
propriated for the offering, our mite towards the hopeful 
couple), when we ran against our hostess, arriving for the 
special purpose—a very unwonted one in her vocation—of 
turning us out of doors. 

“| was just coming, sirs, to gie ye a bit word 0° counsel. 
I'm sure ye'll no take it ill at my hand; but it’s time the 
like o° you were flitting, for the maut’s getting abune the 
meal yonder, and they tine respect whiles, and it's no wise- 
like to be in a minister's house, on Saturday night at e’en. 
Mr kens that !” righ th 

No, indeed—you're quite t,”” answ painter, 
“and, indeed, amen going away fully satistied, when we 
met you.” 
and I'll gie yon daft chic 
out my house clap eleven. ‘There sall naebody 
say they sawa Sabbath morning within"t, tho’ | wadna won. 


hae their sairing cither o° daffin or drink, the mair's the pity! 
—Hech ! but ye'll be weel aff that’s quiet down by !" 
“Tl call and settle the reckoning amether time, Mrs 


wonted revelry. “ And now, sirs, what can I do for ye! 
e's no a bed in the house up but my ain; and tho" | 


Cairns,” said my friend. 


* Ay, ay,” answered she, more chary of her time than ner 


Ye’re awin me a day in hairst, ye ken, for this.” 


on emerging from the steaming caldren within; or the silence 
of night more grateful than aher 

in its most discordant form. But there reigned within the 
a, parsonage an atmosphere holier and more healthful 
still! 
of the lights and shadows of Scottish life, could scarcely be 
conceiv 


sounds and scents, and coarsely heaped banquet we had 
eft behind, and the hallowed a untainted air of 
he minister’s modest a ent, and the inviting 


of the little su table, on whose 
et the Bibles and Psalters, recently used in the 
ousehold’s evening devotions. In these we had been too 
late to eee but the spirit which had animated and hal. 
lowed them still lingered on the minister's brow, and the 
slender, retiring figure of the good pastor’s blooming 
grand-daughter seemed robed in almost angel purity. 

There was that about our host which needed no such 
heightening. Even amid the sacred class of Scottish 
he rose pre-eminent—pre-eminent in trials, and in the 
submission which disarms them. Of a large and flourish- 
ing family, one daughter alone, the mother of the girl be- 
fore us, survived; and she, separated from her -headed 
father, by the waters of the great Atlantic, could only cherish 
him by proxy, in the of this interesting child. 

It was not till after his hospitality had been requested for 
us that G—— heard from the lan op the extent of the 
pastor’s bereavements, and he would gladly have wished to 
spare the father’s feelings by suppressing all acknowledge- 
ment of former acquaintance. utin a t’s memory 
the playmates of buried children have an almost filial hold ; 
and the first words of Mr Maxwell on receiving us, were— 
“You are welcome once more to Boneil, Willie! you've 
been twenty years a stranger.” 

* Not a willing one, sir, I am sure !—but my studies in 
England and Italy, and professional duty, not only oc- 
cupied me, but kept me ignorant, till now, of the sad blanks 
it has pleased Providence to make on your hospitable board. 
Had I been aware of them, 1 would not have intruded now 
to renew, by my presence, those griefs which I could notal- 
leviate.” “And wherefore no? Willie!” said the old man, 
in a tone that went at once even to a stranger’s heart— 
“« My brave boys are gone before me, it is true, leaving their 
old father to buffet awhile with the billows. But praised be 
He who lent them !—they were such as a father can speak of 
with pride ; and todo so with one who knew and loved them is 
a privilege rarely enjoyed. This gentleman, perhaps,” turn- 
ing courteously toward me, “ will excuse the overflowings of 
a parent's heart, at sight of one whose fair delicate brow he 
has often blessed, along with the dark curling heads he 
has lived to see laid in the dust. Tall and pale, and un- 
likely to live, ye were then, Willie! but ye have proved 
the reed that the tempest spares when oaks are rended !— 
But we’ll talk of our Lilly now,” said the old man cheer. 
fully, shaking the fairhand of his dchild as she stooped 
to collect the sacred volumes. ‘I think her mother must 
have been about her age when she knew the Manse; saw 
ye ever two creatures liker ?” 

The entrance of a worthy eld sister of our host's, who, on 
hospitable thoughts intent, had disap onour entrance, 
turned the conversation to more general topics—amiong others, 
to the penny-wedding. 

“Tam glad,” said Mr Maxwell, “ I was spared the de- 
gradation of my office, by the residence of one at least of 
the hopeful pair in a neighbourin rish ; and I wish the 
idle frolic ad re united them h een carried oa 
from my door. I am noenemytooccasional rejoicings, and 
love to see innocent mirth; but the s these poor wretches 
nave beencalled to make, willend, I fear, likethat of Sam. 
sen, and bring an old house upon their heads. 

“ However, Sir,” turning tome, “ that you may not 
pose all our junketings are of so boisterous and equivocal a 
character, I hope you will stay over Monday, help me 
to thank my kind peopie for assisting in keeping my fiftieth 
anniversary among them. I am sure, Willie, 1 may count 
upon you, for auld langsyne !” 

“ Ay, that you may, Sir, ceme what will of palette and 
pupils,” exclaimed the young artist: and my acceptance, 
if less enthusiastic, was not the less cordial. © To see, in the 
midst of a grateful and affectionate flock, the faithful pas- 
tor of half a century, is a sight not often to be enjoyed, or 
lightly to be forfeited—and I too would have perilled fame 
or business, had they been mine, on the issue. 


softened tread of the rude hind, the subdued laughter of un. 
conscious infancy ; but the very whisper of the brooks and 
waving of the woods, seemed attuned to soberer and helier 
harmonies. The busy highway and toilsome furrew are 
alike deserted, while a uiet hedge-row paths 
teem and glitter with long files of holiday-suited elders, and 
white-robed youth and childhood. If airs of Paradise do 
indeed ever penetrate our world’s dense atmosphere, and 
breathe sweet influences fromoa high on privileged mortals, 
it is surely on a summer Sabbath amid green hills and 
pastoral vales of Scotland. 


The little church of Boneil, itive as though, instead of 


isle of the Hebrides, was filled to excess on the present 
« Aweel, gang your ways like gude gentlemen, interesting occasion, with a con 
their supper, and hae them 


gregation as perfectly in 


busing with the scene and situation, as it was nevel and 
der if some o”' the ill doers were aff to the hill or some gait "Ustic noNesse in the gallery hardly excepted—which could 


out o° hearing, to makea night o’t. There's some folk canna spre assigned by a physiognomist te any recation save 
one. 


iking to me. 
There was not a face in the assembly—a sprinkling ef 


When the minister rose, breaths were held in, and the very 


dogs recalled their dreaming fancies from the dun Mill 
lest sheald 


start or suppressed bark 


money, “ ony day when ye're daunering out amang the hills. 


Never was the pure healthful mountain breeze more wel- 
come than when it swept across our flushed and feverish brows’ 


the din of plebeian revelry: 


A more powerful contrast, a stranger juxta-position’ 
than presented itself between the orgies, and 
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feelings than ever, “ when its ee Arey all 


still waters” were applied, as they eviden 


le, and not very distant termination of a lengthened 
» woke a yet tenderer chord; and when these 
words were sung, as the psalimody of Scotland so impres- 


sively is by young and it was not the voice of the . 
ish clerk alone that betrayed 
emot: 


The text was the simple words of the Psalmist—“ I have 
been young, and now am old;” and when the good man 
ed faltering an picture of 

pilgrimage from youth to age, every step of | 

which many 3 hearers had taken side by side with this | 
tried veteran in the — of duty and affliction; when the! 
heard him allude with a parent's tenderness to follies | 

elt years could alone teach them entirely to abjure ; | 

the saw his venerable face lighted up with joys he 

had taught many, like himself, to draw from above—tears, 
fast frequent as from dropping eaves, attested the 
mpahy that reigned between the good shepherd and his 


l awoke on the morrow, fancying al] nature decked in 
tenfold beauty for the joyful anniversary; my own spirits 
elated with a healthful gladness which courtly fetes may 
take away, but could never yet bestow. The privileged 
guests for the day (G—— and myself included) were the 
elders, most of whose fathers had presided at the minister’s 
ordination—the schoolmaster, who, in the absence of nearer 
and dearer, had long been to him as a son ; and the doctor, 
who, under a dress and exterior rugged as those of his shep- 
herd neighbours, veiled a skill beyond their simple wants, 
and few and rare ailments. 

But a self-invited member was soon added to the group, in 
the person of a young neighbour laird, who made sport an 
excuse (with those who required any) for farming his own 
moderate patrimony, and enjoying, unfettered by the efi- 
queties of society—so called—the style of life most conge- 
nial to his age and disposition. At the breakfast-table, 

 Boneil, for so from his property he wasstyled, walked 

with his heartfelt congratulations, and a bag full of 

grouse, shot before town dandies had well composed them- 
selves to their first sleep. 

“Any other day of the year, Mr Maxwell,” said the 
frank young sportsman, “1 would have dropped in at din- 
ner, and taken my chance of a welcome. But this is a sa- 
cred one, and 1 would like to have my intrusion sanctioned 
beforehand. If you think me worthy and if you don’t, 
you'll say so, in spite of all your hospitality) to rejoice with 
you on your fifty years’ retrospect of duties fulfilled and 
good deeds ember, you'll find it a hard matter 
ever to shut the door on me or my pretensions again.” 

“ God forbid 1 should, Norman,” said theold man, shakin 
his manly visitor by the hand; “a kind heart and al 
ene are aye welcome! Fifty years back, your father bore 
both, and his son is no changeling ! Stay with us now, or 
Feturn, as it bests suits you.” 

** Oh! I dare not stay !” cried the young man, with a sig- 
nificant smile at Lilly and her aunt ; “ I should be sadly fa 
the way. Besides, | spied a roe in the glen this morning, 
and must have another hit at the venison. What say you 
to a pasty, Miss Anne, between this and noon yet ?” 

“T'll say for her, Norman, that it will be like the sa- 
voury meat of Esau, that old Isaac valued for the hunter's 
sake, if ye get it; and if not, we've the will for the deed, 
and that’s just the same. And now off with ye—else your 

ies in the bush will stand in the way of aunt Anne’s pud- 
in hand !” 

* There goes as fine a lad 2s ever lived,” said the pastor, 
ashe went out. “If he were iny own son, 1 could scarce 
love him better.” 

lL looked up, and chanced to meer ibe delighted glance of 


the retreating Lilly ; and it told me as plain as a thousand 
words, that the old man might, ere long, take to his heart 
grandson! 


at, Was more than even a lover could devise—so to l’rovi- | taining their freedom. Something has been done to Telle P 
dence he left it, as he had been taught by his pastor to leave } certain parts in the Union of the black population, by Shdeme 
besides. of deportation to the coast of A where a tract of coun. 
try, called Liberia, has been purchased for a settlement. 
But the great and regular increase of slaves and free blacks 
renders this mode of disposal hopeless. How, then, the 
American states are to be relieved of this exeeedingly large 
ion of their citizens, it is absolutely impossible to decide, 

n writing on this topic, Jefferson shuddered to contemplate 
the collision which must, sooner or later, take place between 
the twe races; for, says he, ‘ ing is more certainly 
written in the book of fate than that these people are to be 


And sumnary was the knot cut, and the difficulty re- 
moved, ere the thought had well passed from the young 
man’s troubled mind: Among the healths of that eventfu 
evening, ‘* absent friends,” the one ever dearest to the 
hearts of Scotsmen, was not ye and then, for the 
first time, did the pious father allow himself to whisper a 
regret that his daughter, the only stay of his old age, should 
dwell divided from him by duty, in the new world. True, 
she was solacing by her kindness, and cheering by her so- 


ciety, the labours in Christian usefulness of a worthy 
countryman whom the spiritual necessities of his exiled 
brethren had induced to forego home and kindred for their 
sakes. But they had been long, long absent on this labour 
of love, and a father’s heart would yearn, on the proudest 
- ry! his life, for a glimpse of his long banished only 
child ! 

The vain wish had crossed like a passing cloud, the rarel, 
dimmed serenity of his mind, and left but a halo behind, 
when, as Lilly and Norman were leaving the house to pre- 
pare for the juvenile fete, two plainly dressed, but respect- 
able looking people, opened with something of strange 
— the garden gate, and asked if Mr Maxwell was 
at home. 

“ He is,” replied Norman, answering for the bashful and 


surprised girl ; “ but very ageg | engaged with friends, 
= would be loath to part with him to-night, even on 
usiness.” 


« Lilly, my own Lilly!” sobbed out the female traveller, 
clasping her daughter to her heart—and then finding breath 
to say, “ How is my dear father?” ‘Oh, well! well!” 
cried the delighted girl, nna round her father’s neck in 
frantic joy ; “* come and see him directly !” 

“ Not just directly, my own Lilly!” said he, compos- 
edly ;—“ seventy-four is no age for surprises, even joyful 


selves from those in the no’ 
practices, and are more tolerant in their conduct. 


free ; nor is it less certain that the two races, equally free, 
cannot live in the same [nel Already, questions 
touching the delicate and dangerous subject of permitting 
the continuance of slavery have embittered the of the 
Union, and it is more than probable, that at no distant day, 
the southern, or slave-holding states, will separate them. 
» who discountenance such 


PHYSICIANS 
In England it was not customary for physicians to make 


their visits in carriages until about the year 1670, when they 
—_ to expect a double fee—viz. two angels, or twenty 
shillings, an angel of gold being an ancient coin of th 
value of ten shillings. 
Hionis, “ there must now be a little coach and two horses. 
and, being thus attended, half a piece, t 

ill taken, and popped into their le t pocket, and possibly ma 
cause the patient to send for his worship twice before he wil! 
come again to the hazard of another angell.” Before this 
<9 o of much practice used to visit patients on horse. 


* For,” says the author of Ler Ta. 


heir usual fee, is bu 


k, riding, however, sideways, on footcloths, like females 


Doctor Simeon Fox, and Doctor Argent, are said to have 
been the last Presidents of the College who visited their pa 
tients in this manner. 


ones—Sir,” (turning to Norman, who stood studying, all 
lovers will guess how earnestly, the parents on whose fiat 


hung his life), “ my wife had set her heart on reaching] We were now sixteen days from Callao (says Stewart in 
home on her father’s day of jubilee. We had a quick pas-' his visit to the South Seas), without any incident worthy of 
sage and a safe one, God be praised! to Liverpool, and, notice. Having run the whole distance in the full strength 
travelling day and night, were set down by coach this of the south-east trade winds, and directly in their course, 
morning at B——. How to get on in time was the difficul- we have had a breeze unceasingly fresh and fair, with al) 
ty—but the back woods have made us good walkers, and the inconvenience of rolling so heavily before it, as to have 
here we are, not too late for a grace-cup of thanksgiving tO been denied, to a great degree, every profitable occupation 
him who has brought us safe to our father’s door, and to of time, even that of reading with comfort. Yesterday wns 
friends, who will make us welcome for his sake !—Please, our Sabbath. The only difference in the mode of perform. 
sir, to pave the way for our meeting.” \ing religious service here, and on board the Guerriere, is in 
Norman hailed the omen, and came as deliberately a8 the signal used in assembling the crew. Instead of the 
joy would let him, into the room. ‘“ There are strangers boatswain’s pipe, followed by the hoarse call around the 
without, sir, who wish to speak with you ; and as they have decks, all hands to prayers, ahoy! as the bell strikes the 
tidings from New Brunswick, perhaps your friends will time, the Portuguese — from the band, breathes to 
orn to Sy Phe theugh unwillingly.” levery heart, in sweet and solemnising strains, the welcome 
** From New 


PRAYERS AT SEA, 


tily rising, then sinking down again from the painful agita-| 
tion, “ you have seen and spoken to them—is all well?) 
Norman, my son, tell me truly.” “ All well, even as your 
heart could wish; but there are those without who could 
tell you better, far better than any words, about those you 
love!” “ Are they still without ?—oh, bring them in, pray 
—our friends will excuse.” ‘ But will you promise?” 
The old man cast a bewildered gaze around—caught a 
oy of Lilly’s beaming face as it peeped eagerly in at 
the half-open door, and exclaiming, “‘ My bairn! my 
bairn !” sank back insensible on his chair! 

We bore him gently out to the open air, whose reviving 
freshness, and, still more, the voice and aspect of his dar- 
ling daughter, soon restored him to himself. Who could de- 
scribe their meeting, half as well as one throb of long-se- 
vered hearts will bring it home to every boson}? Suffice 
it to say, it was a meet consummation for such an anniver- 
sary ! 


SLAVERY IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Manse, meantime, teemed all the morning with un- 
bidden yet privileged guests. Neighbouring pastors came 
to congratulate the willing fellow-labourer, under whose 
fatherly shadow themselves had grown insensibly Eos 
with whom they had “taken sweet counsel and wal in 
the house of God as friends” —and with whom they hoped, 
fhough in all humility, to stand side by side at the great 
‘geount. Couples married by him in the earlier periods or 
fs incumbency, still lived to thank him for half centuries 
f happiness ; while children and grandchildren, christened 
@ his hand, and made Christian by his precept and exam- 
Mle, came with them to add their grateful acknowledge- 


@cnuts. 
Our , swelled by a few guests of the better order, at 
vength sat down to dinner; and never did feast (for a feast 


& was, fit for the court of aldermen !) vield more umingled 

tisfaction. The old man, exhilarated by ths spontaneous 

st of affection with which his anniversary had b 

hailed, felt a buoyancy of spirit to which he had for years 
been a stran G6— I were excited to the utmost b 
eo unwonted a celebration. The dorinie himself, throug 
the week the “ observed of al! observers,” looked up in de- 
lighted admiration to his ewn exemplary teacher ; while the 
rough diamond of a doctor eyed him with the exact counter- 

art of the expression with which his dog, of the true shep- 
oo breed, fixed his eyes in mute devotion on his master’s 
well-known countenance. Ali felt, that like the good Cen- 
turion in Scripture, he had but to say to any of them, “ do 
this, and he doeth it ; come, and he cemeth.”” Their hearts, 
under Providence, were in his hand, and they felt it was 
well it should be so! 

Bat there was in young Norman’s reverential gaze, some- 
thing deeper and more filial than any, and strange to say ! 
en this day alone, when all seemed elated and emboldened, 
it was tempered for the first time with fear. For Norman 
had a suit to prefer, before that evening should close, on 
which bung his own and another’s happiness; and not al! 
the softened feelings of the day of jubilee would, he feared, 
reconcile the old pastor to the thought of parting with his 
Lilly! How this wes to be brought about or even hinted 


Ir appears from the works of various writers on the North 
American republic, that in thirteen out of the twenty-four 
states slavery bas been abelished by law; in the eleven 
others, it exists in full vigour, though variously modified, 
according to the genius and character of the several govern- 
ments. It is mentioned that much more inquietude is felt 
with respect to the frec blacks than the slaves; for there, 


as every where else, the whites have an unconquerable 
aversion from any connexion or intercourse with persons of 
colour: aud this puts a complete check to an amalgama- 
tion of the two races. When we reflect on the character of 
the social compact in the North American states, and the 
genius of the people, this objection on the part of the white 
population te mingle or associate with the blacks, certain] 

does appear an inconsistency: yet it can be reconciled with 
our own feelings; for it is a question which has never ye 
been answered satisfactorily, whether the British publi 


generally speaking, would enter into all the familiarities of 


een ordinary life with free blacks, provided they made their ap- 


pearance in a large body in this qnete. Whether, tor 
instance, an emancipationist would willingly allow his 
white daughter to marry a black person just released from 
slavery, or at best the son of aslave. Now, until this be 
settled in favour of the negro, we have no right to sneer at the 
natural antipathies of the American. Unfortunately, there 
exist in some of the states laws relative to persons of colour 
very much at variance with the principles of the general con- 
stitution, which tend to keep upa separation of interests, as 
as a deeply rooted hatred, among the two classes. In most 
of the states, the negroes may be sold to pay the debts of the.r 
| masters, contracted before their emancipation. In thirteen 
| of the states, the constitution expressly forbids them to vote, 
and, in all the others, exeept Pennsylvania and New York, 
they are deprived of this privilege by special laws. Some 
of the southern states have forbidden free negroes to enter 
their domains under severe lties ; and, in some states, 
slaves are only allowed to be emancipated on the under. 
standing that they shall quit the state immediately on ob- 


From ‘ The Literary Souvenir,’ aw, 
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runswick !” exclaimed the old man, has- invitation, 


“O come and let us worship,” 


while, from all parts of the ship, we silently obey its im- 
pressive call. My desk is the capstan spread with the 
American ensign, beside which I stand mounted ona shot. 
box, to secure the elevation of a foot or two above my au- 
dience. 

ANECDOTE. 


You may have heard an anecdote mentioned by the wri- 
ter of a book of travels, in illustration of the paternal cha- 
racter of the government of Denmark. An Englishman 
who had brought some wild beasts to Copenhagen was in 
the habit of putting his head into the mouth of the lion. 
The police interfered to prevent an act fraught with dan 
to life; but the proprietor, who made money by the exhi- 
bition of a man’s head in a lion’s mouth, onuenes to the 
British minister. The only answer he could obtain was, 
that in Denmark human life must not be exposed to such 
arisk. The king’s regard for the security of his subjects 
personal property is manifested by another law, which pre- 
vents a foreigner from obtaining the necessary signature to 
his passport, till he produce a document from the landlord 
of his inn certifying that he is not in debt.—Zildiot’s North 
of Europe. 

NOLLEKENS. 

Nollekens, the celebrated sculptor, died immensely rich. 
“ His singular and parsimonious habits,” says his biogra- 
pher, * were most observable in his domestic life. Coals 
were articles of great consideration with Mr Nollekens; 
and these he so rigidly economised, that they were always 
sent early, before his men came to work, in order that he 
might have leisure time for counting the sacks, and dispos- 
ing of the large coals in what was originally designed by 
the builder of his house for a wine-cellar, so that he might 
lock them up for parlour use. Candles were never lighted 
at the commencement of the aoe and whenever they 
heard a knock at the door, they would wait until they heard 
a second rap, jest the first should have been arunaway, and 
their candle wasted. Mr and Mrs Nollekens used a fiat 
candlestick when there was any thing to be done; and | 

ve been assured, that a vair of moulds, by being well 
nursed, and put ou* when company went awev once lasted 
them a whole year!” Insensible as Nollekens geners!!v 
was when looking at works of ancient art, in no instance, 
except when speaking of Flaxman, did he depreciate the 
production of modern artists; on the contrary, he has fre- 

uently said, when he has been solicited to model a bust, 

Go to Chantrey—he’s the man for a bust; he’ll make a 

d busto for you; I always recommend him.” He has 

en known to give an artist, who could not afford to pur- 
chase it, a lump of stone, to enable him to execute an order, 
though at the same time he has thrown himself into a 
violent passion with the cat, for biting the feather off an 
old pen with which he had for many years oiled the hinges 
of his gates when they creaked.— kens und his Times. 


SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS. 


Tnx celebrated bull-fights of Spain have been frequently 
described by travellers, as they form a strong and re- 
markable characteristic in the manners of the people 
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and have juckily no parallel in other parts of Europe. 
When Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke was at the town of 
St Mary’s, in Spain, he witnessed these extravagant 
amusements, of which he presents the following inte. 
resting account in the work he has recently published :— 
“At an early hour of the morning the bulls were 
brought in from the country, where, in the extensive 
ins and forests, they roam at large. The lower or- 
ders are highly delighted by the arrival of the animals, 
and hundreds generally sit up the preceding night amus- 
ing themselves with their cigars, singing, and dancing, 
until the hour when the beasts, having been previously 
collected, are driven, not without considerable risk, into 
an inclosure adjoining the theatre. The spectacle com- 
menced in the afternoon; and on entering the box of the 
French general, the Count de Castellane, where I had 
been politely offered a seat, I found myself surrounded 
by the beauty and fashion of the place. The theatre, 
which was circular in form, and open at top, was so spa- 
cious as to be capable of accommodating 12,000 persons ; 
the effect, filled as the house was with gaily attired 
ps, was singularly imposing. In former days it was 
the fashion of young men of family to enter the ring 
splendidly dressed as picadores, to attack the bull in ho- 
nour of their mistresses, who were present to applaud 
their courage, and reward them by throwing down 
wreaths to them. The young men in those days rode 
fine spirited animals, instead of the poor wretched dog- 
horses now used, which are too weak to resist the attack 
of the bull, or even to get out of its way. 

The theatre being filled, and every countenance dis- 
playing the most intense anxiety, a fiourish of trum 
announced the approach of the governor, who entered his 
bor. This was the signal for the commencement of the 

t. A detachment ef soldiers paraded the arena 
Pr aifferent directions, in order to clear it of the nume- 
2ous who had leaped down from the adjoining 
beats, 

The picadores, on horseback, half a dozen in number, 
now entered the ring, and, advancing to the governor’s 
sox, made an obeisance, and, having received their lances, 
wheeled round, and made their exit on the opposite side. 
They were mounted on sorry miserable steeds, and were 
themselves armed with a lance, the end of which was pro- 
vided with a short angular iron point about an inch in 
length, and wrapped partly round with string to prevent 
it penetrating tuo deep; its purpose being to goad the 
animal, and turn it off from the horseman when an at- 
tack is made upon him. Sometimes, however, as I have 
seen on more than one occasion, the bull makes so fu- 
rious a rush upon the picador, that the lance is accident- 
ally driven some way into the body of the animal, who, 
after some time, works the instrument out in its gallop- 


ng. 

A flourish of trumpets now made the whole theatre re- 
sound ; and the doors being thrown open, a procession en- 
tered, formed of those about to take part inthe proceedings 
of the day, and consisting first of four picadores mounted : 
these were followed by the matadores and fuotmen, the 
rear being brought up by three horses abreast, gaily ca- 
parisoned with bells and coloured flags. Both horsemen 
and footmen, as they entered, advanced in front of the 
governor’s box, and, respectfully saluting him, wheeled 
round and took their respective stations. The object of 
the footmen, or banderilleros, who are provided with 
small flags, is to divert the attention of the bull after he 
has made an attack on the picador, and to prevent the 
animal from immediately repeating it, which would be 
attended with great hazard both to the horse and rider. 
As soon, therefore, as the bull has made a charge upon 
the picador, the footman runs up, and by means of the 
sanderilla or flag, which he flourishes towards the bull, 
shouting at the same time, the animal is induced to leave 
the picador, and makes at his new opponent, who, hav- 
aug now succeeded in drawing off the animal, effects his 
escape With great agility, by slipping behind the parti- 
tons which are erected in different parts of the arena as 
places of refuge. It sometimes happens, however, that 
the footmen are so closely pursued by the bull that they 
have not time to make good their retreat, and are ebliged 
to save themselves by vaulting nimbly into the front row 
of seats, where the spectators are stationed, a few feet 
above the arena; and instances have happened where 
the animal has pursued the man so fiercely as even 
to spring over the enclosure after him, to the great dan- 
ger and confusion of those in the neighbourhood. 

The strength of the bulls is purposely weakened by a 
cruel expedient, which consists in pressing the back of 
the animal, as it rushes out, with a very heavy door, 
which shuts the stall, and is made to lift up, though of 
such weight as to require several men to raise it: this 
naturally strains the animal’s back, and diminishes its 
power. 

A tame bull, with a bell round its neck, was now led 
across the arena towards the folding doors through which 
the wild bulls were to make their entrée. Stationed close 
upon each side of these doors were the picadores, with 
their lances ready couched ; and the bolts being with- 
drawn, the whole of the animals rushed into the theatre, 
and followed the tame one, which was led quickly back 
through the opposite door into a stable, from which they 
were to be let out singly for the combat. On sight of the 
animals, which rushed through in fine style, the whole 
theatre rung with the shouts of the multitudes, which 
added to the fury and amazement of the buils at the scene 
so suddenly presented to their eyes, 

Every thing was now ready. At the flourish of the 
trumpets, the doors were thrown wide open; and while 
brea expectation kept the whole theatre in a state of 


profound silence, a fine black Andalusian bull came tearing 
at full speed into the arena, and was greeted by the loud ac- 
zlamations of the spectators, and the waving of innume- 
rable handkerchiefs of the fair sex. For a few seconds 
the animal appeared lost and stupified at a spectaéle so 
novel to it, when, its rage returning, it wheeled round, and, 
perceiving the first picador, made a furious charge on 
man and horse, and was dexterously received on the point 
of the lance, the sudden prick of which eaused the crea- 
cure to turn aside and bound into the middle, bellowing 
with pain and fury. 

The second picador now advanced for the purpose of at- 
tracting the notice of the animal, but, being in an awk- 
ward position for resisting it, received so severe an at- 


tack, that both man and horse were overthrown, and ex- | 


posed to the rage of the beast. The violence of the shock 
threw the rider off, but he contrived to roll himself be- 
yond the reach of the animal while it was venting its 
rage upon the unfortunate horse, which received 50 se- 
vere a wound as to survive but a few minutes. In the 
nean time the banderilleros darted forward like lightning 
:o the assistance of the picador ; and drawing off the bull 
to the opposite side by waving their flags at the animal, 
ve was enabled to effect his escape without having received 
my particular injury. 

The animal now galloped wildly round the arena, and 
vas not long in making his attack upon the third pi- 
‘ador with such strength and fury that both man and 
torse were actually lifted from the ground, loud shrieks 
oroceeding at the same time from the female part of the 
audience. As soon, however, as it was found that the 
vider had sustained no injury, shouts of langhter and ex- 
ultation resounded from all parts of the building, which, 
it least as respected the poor horse, were little called for ; 
1s the unfortunate animal, after staggering for some dis- 
tance with his bowels protruding, fell dead, and was drag- 
ged out. The bull proved to be an excellent one, and re- 
ceived, in consequence, the noise and repeated plaudits of 
the assembled spectators. Every horse, indeed, had suf- 
fered from the attack of the infuriated animal; and it 
would be too shocking to describe minutely the various 
tortures these poor creatures had to undergo. It was 
aot sufficient for their bodies to be ripped up and their 
insides exposed. As long as they could be kept on their 
legs, the merciless fiends on their backs kept urging them 
bleeding and exhausted round the arena to make a fresh 
attack, until, in some instances, the bowels, hanging 
down and dragging upon the ground, were actually 
trampled upon and torn out by the tortured animal it- 
self, when it fell down and expired. 

The first act of this bloody tragedy wes now at anend ; 
and the dead and wounded horses being dragged out, the 
trumpet sounded, and six footmen approached, each pro- 
vided with a couple of darts about two feet in length, 
having a sharp single barbed point of iron, and the handle, 
which was of wood, being ornamented with white, or 
other coloured cut paper, which covered it like net-work. 

Holding a dart in each hand, one of them advanced 
lightly and boldly towards the animal, provoking it at the 
same time by his gestures; and at the moment that the 
hull rushed upon him, and was in the act of lowering 
bis head to toss his antagonist, the latter nimbly stepped 
aside, planting, at the same time, both darts behind the 
neck and on the top of each shoulder of the animal, 
which galloped wildly round the theatre from this ad- 
ditional pain, and tried to shake out the barbed points. 
A second then approaching, fixed two more with equal 
skill; and then a third, until the back of the creature 
was fantastically stuck over in this manner with these 
cruel weapons; while, mad with torture and rage, it 
galloped bellowing after its persecutors, who sheltered 
themselves behind the side slips, or, vaulting up into the 
front seats, escaped, by these means, the fury of their 
pursuer. 

By this time the animal was nearly mad; and in or- 
ler to render it completely so, and to exhibit at the same 
time a diabolical variety in the tortures of this poor 
creature, these demons now introduced short rockets 
varbed like the darts, and which, being stuck dexter- 
ously into the body, burnt fiercely, ending with a loud 
explosion, while the wretched creature, bewildered with 
the fire, the smoke, and the report, stood quite stupi- 
tied, and paralysed with fear and agony. 

The third and final seene was now about to com- 
mence, concluding with the death of the bull. 

All eyes were directed towards the matador, whose 
name was Leon: he had attained great celebrity in this 
his dangerous profession, and had come purposely from 
Seville to be present. 

On his head he wore a kind of flat black silk cap, si- 
milar to the montera cap worn by the mountaineers in 
some parts of Spain, his hair being fastened behind with 
a large court bag: his jacket, which was open, was of 
light blue silk, richly embroidered with silver, with a 
puce-coloured worked satin waistcoat: his small clothes 
were also of light blue silk, richly worked in silver at the 
knees, with white silk stockings and straw-coloured 
shoes. In his left hand he carried a small crimson flag, 
ind _ the other a straight sword about four feet in 
tength. 

Advancing in front of the governor's box with easy 
ind polished demeanour, he exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
chat, with his permission, he would, for the honour of 
lis lady, himself, and that of the whole company pre- 
sent, now kill the bull. Leave having been according- 
'y granted by the governor, he bowed to all around, 
ind advanced fearlessiy towards the animal, whom the 
footmen were now drawing towards him with their 


flags, with a light and graceful step. Having ap- 


proached within six feet of the bull, he held out his thay 
concealing under it his sword; and the animal, rushing 
immediately upon him, and while in the act of lowering 
his head to toss the matador, received the weapon on the 
point of the shoulder nearly up to the hilt. 

The poor creature staggered, and in a minute or two 
lay down, and a person coming behind, despatched him 
by driving a sharp-pointed instrument into the vertebra 
at the back of his head. The matador, now drawing out 
his sword, wiped it with his flag, and advancing amid the 
deafening plaudits of the whole theatre, made his obei- 
sance to the governor, and retired. The trumpets upon 
this sounded, and three horses abreast, gaily adorned, 
and attached to a yoke, made their entrée; and the dead 
animal being fastened to it, was dragged across the theatre 
at full speed through the entrance doors. 

Eight bulls in succession were thus brought in, and 
tortured in the manner above described, and at least 
thirty horses were mangled and destroyed from being ex- 
posed to their attacks. As the whole of the bulls are net 
usually slaughtered, it is a privilege accorded to the peo- 
ple by the governor to select those they please for the 
matador to despatch. Accordingly, when a bull has es- 
tablished its reputation for courage and vigour during 
the encounter, by having ripped up seven or eight horses, 
tossed their riders, and perhaps nearly killed two or three 
of the footmen, the audience are quite enchanted with 
the animal, and, as 2 compliment to its prowess, they 
beg, with loud cries of “ A la muerte,” addressed to the 
governor, that it may be killed: on the contrary, if a 
bull has shown itself docile and spiritles, they are silent, 
and the animal escapes deata to endure the disgrace of 
existence ! 

Without entering into any inquiry how far the na- 
tional character is affected by the bull-fights in Spain, I 
shall only observe, that it cannot but be lowered in the 
estimation of the feeling and benevolent, from the exces 
sive barbarity of the amusement.” 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Tue islands in the Mediterranean now constituting the 
Tonian republic, form one of the most interesting fureigu 
possessions of Great Britain, and are the object of curi- 
ous inquiry to the classic scholar. According to the au- 
thentic account of Kendrick, in his entertaining work on 
the subject, ‘these islands lie scattered ulong the west 
coast of Turkey and Greece, with whose ancient history 
they are intimately associated, and are the last remains 
of the Venetian conquests in the east. While the ban- 
ner of the Sultans of Constantinople waved over the rest 
of the fallen empire of Greece, Venice, the powerful 
queen of the Adriatic, held possession of the Morea, 
Crete, Cyprus, the islands which skirt the western coast, 
or the eastern side of the gulf, with a narrow strip of 
land on the adjacent mainland. The arms of the re- 
public, however, gradually declined; and, after many a 
gallant achievement, all her splendid acquisitions were 
reduced to Dalmatia, the Ionian Islands, and the adjoin- 
ing parts of Parga, Prevesa, Vonitza, and Butrinto, in 
Albania, which remained in faithful obedience till the 
extinction of her independence in 1787. The despotic 
Venetian aristocracy left, even to its Italian subjects, little 
to boast of but the shadow of liberty; and their posses- 
sions in Greece, now under notice, were still farther 
from the enjoyment of freedom. Unwise restrictions on 
the cultivation of their soil, dictated, as it was thought, 
for the benefit of the mother country, with the usual 
arbitrary exactions of arbitrary governors, were the prin- 
cipal proofs of the maternal protection of Venice. But, 
with all these drawbacks, the islanders enjoyed advan- 
tages inestimably greater than those of their country- 
men under the Turkish yoke. 

This state of things continued till 1797, when Venice 
ceased to exist as a republic, and this part of her territory 
beeame subject to France. After a short occupation, 
the islands were ev ted by the French troops, and 
recognised, at the peace of Amiens, as an independent 
state, under the protection of Russia. <A secret agree- 
ment with the Russian Emperor again consigned them 
to the power of Napoleon; and a large military fore 
which landed in 1807, kept possession of Corfu till th 
termination of hostilities in 1814. At the very time th: 
the English, who had occupied Zante, Cephalonia, Ithac 
and Cerigo, since 1809, and captured Santa Maura 3 
1810, had seized Paxa, for the purpose of preparing 
an expedition against Corfu, a convention placed th 
whole of the seven islands in the hands of Great Britaiwz 
The treaty of Vienna continued them under the protec- 
tion of this country; a national flag was allowed them; 
and a constitution, under which they were denominated 
the “ United States of the Ionian Islands,” was ceded 
to them. The government at present consists of a 
senate of ten members, with a prince, president, and 
legislative assembly of forty deputies, who meet regu- 
larly at Corfu, and enact laws subject to the revisal 
and control of a lord high commissioner, appointed by 
the British crown. The aggregate extent of the Ionian 
republic is about equal to that of Somersetshire, and the 
amount of its population upwards of 200,000. Scattered 
along a line of coast, which stretches from latitude 3t* 
to 40°, they are subject to creat vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, though in some ef the islands, particularly Zante, 
the air is pure and salubrious. The established religion 


is that of the Greek church, whieh, under British protee- 
tion, has acquired a considerable accession of dignity. An 
archbishop presides aver the who!e. 

The inhabitants of the Ionian islands are a mixture of 
the Greek and the [talian—two of the most debased na- 
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tions on the face of the earth. They are, in general, 
timid, revengeful, and implacable ; litigious to an extra- 
ordinary degree ; ignorant and superstitiously devout ; 
full of professions which they have no intention of ful- 
filling ; and utterly unworthy of confidence in commer- 
cial dealings. Oriental jealousy of females predominates. 
The women are treated as beings of an inferior nature, 
and their minds are consequently without cultivation or 
refined virtuous sentiment. This low state of morals 
is, however, said to be improving. Already do the 
islanders wonder at the inflexible impartiality with which 
public justice is executed on criminals; already has the 
uncompromising character of the English, and their up- 
rightness in commercial transactions, excited admiration, 
and to admire and to imitate are not often disjoined. 
These islands could not, indeed, be placed in a situation 
more favourable for moral improvement, or political ime 
portance, than that which they now occupy under the 
on of Great Britain. reed from all apprehen- 
sion of external foes, the citizens enjoy all the advan- 
tages of internal freedom; and it may be, indeed, with 
truth asserted, that since the ancient heroic ages, these 
isles have not held a rank so dignified among the nations 
of the world. Besides the English troops sent for the 
protection of the country, there is a native militia, both 
subsisted by the Ionians. 
Corfu, or Corcyra, the most northerly of the group, 
though only second in size, is the first in importance. 


nore clese inspection, numerous features which charac- 
erise it as the seat of the empire of Ulysses. The island 
is about seventeen miles in length, and of a very irregular 
breadth, though in no part exceeding five miles. 

To the north of Ithaca lies Santa Maura, the Leucodia 
of antiquity, of a figure somewhat triangular, measuring 
thirty miles from north to south, and of a rugged moun- 
tainous character. United originally to the continent, 
according to Strabo, it was divided from it by an artifi- 
cial channel, cut by the commercial and enterprising Co- 
rinthians. This channel is now useless for maritime pur- 
poses, and in many places is not more than a hundred 
yards across. The sites of the two ancient cities Leucate 
and Ellomenas have been discovered, though much of the 
ground which they occupied has become the territory of 
the olive. A part of the island, and that not the least inte- 
resting, remains unaltered by the hand of time. We allude 
to the ancient Leucas, from which, as the poets tell, theun- 
happy and devoted Sappho cast herself into the ocean which 
rolls below it, and extinguished at once her passion and 
her life. The promontory of Leucas, or as it is now 
called, Cape Deccato, is situated at the most southern point 
of the island. It is a rugged cliff, rising to the height 
115feetabovethesea. A few paces nearer its extreme point 
than the spot supposed to have been the scene of Sappho’s 
leap, are to be seen some ruins, which are eonjectured to 
be Apollo’s Temple. The scenery of Santa Maura is 
often highly striking and picturesque, while, from some 


Under the 39th parallel of latitude, it stretches from 
north to south in a semi-circular shape, and is separated 
from the main land by a channel, which, at the narrow- 
est point, is not more than two miles in breadth—has 
some high ridgy land, but ‘the general appearance of the 
country is indicative of great fertility ; its principal pro- 
ductions are wine and oil; and the climate, with a colder 
winter, differs little from the softness of Zante. In the 
midst of a bay, shut in by mountains, stands the capi- 
tal, Corfu, pre-eminent in filth and deformity above the 
generality of the Mediterranean towns. It is surround- 
ed by w and strongly fortified with outworks. The 
narrowness of the streets has been improved by the Eng- 
lish, and shrubberies and plantations formed on the espla- 
nade, the only beautiful or inhabitable part of the city. 
Here, and in the adjoining streets, the principal part of 
the public buildings are situated; and the palace of the 
high commissioner forms one of its prominent ornaments. 
In front of the harbour, about a mile from the shore, lies 
the battlemented rock of Vido, the batteries of which are 
bristled with heavy ordnance, and command both the 
town and the shipping. The island is divided into four 
districts; and ef its population of 62,000, nearly one- 
fourth inhabit pital, and the remainder is distri- 
buted in about eighty villages. 

It is asserted by Strabo, that Corcyra was colonised by 
the Corinthians, six centuries anterior to the Trojan war; 
and if we give credit to the opinion which identifies this 
island with Pheeacia of Homer, the poet's description of 
the gardens of Alcinous expresses, in glowing terms, its 
riches and refinement during those ages of fable. When 
we descend, however, into the regions of historical truth, 
we find the Corcyrzans, after having abolished monarchi- 
cal government, essaying the newborn strength of their 
republic in a successful contest with the mother-country, 
then governed by the famous Periander. They after- 
wards contributed their quota to repel the invasion of the 
Persian King; and gave protection to Themistocles, 
when the illustrious fugitive sought refuge from the vio- 
lence of the Athenian mob. But the most glorious page 
in their history is the second struggle which they main- 
tained against Corinth, and which, in its results, was one 
of the proximate causes of the Peloponnesian war. As 
to the antiquities of the island, not a vestige remains to 
indicate the ancient city of the Phoeacians; but in the 
neighbourhood of the modern town are numerous ruins, 
among which scattered fragments of Doric and Ionic co- 
lamns, large masses of square stone, and broken pieces of 
Mosaic, attest the wealth and magnificence of the capital 
of the Corcyragan commonwealth. 

Cephalonia, the largest of the Ionian islands, still re- 
tains its ancient name. It is situate midway between 
Santa Maura and Zante, at the distance of about twenty- 
four miles from the western shore of the P. nnesu 
and is about 150 miles in circumference. The whole 
island consists of one irregular mountain mass, which 
traverses its greatest length from north-west to south- 
east; at the distance of fifteen miles from this latter ex- 
tremity, rises abruptly into a lofty ridge the celebrated 
Mount vos, of antiquity. The ancient greatness of 
Cephalonia is evident from the stupendons ruins of Sa- 
mos, Cranii, Pale, and Pronos, the capitals of the four 
states into which it is divided. 

Next in size is Zante, the ancient Zacynthus, being 
nearly 60 miles in circumference. Kamparted on its 
western coast by a steep range of limestone hills, upwards 
of 1000 feet in elevation, and on its eastern by Monte 
Skapo and other eminences, the intermediate space is oc- 
enpied by a valley, on which nature has lavished all her 
charms; its surface is thickly strewn with groves of 
orange, and citron, and olive. On the mountain sides are 
scattered numerous flourishing villages, whose inhabi- 
tants derive their subsistence from the product of the 
pleasing landscape beneath them. The staple productions 
of ‘Zante are currants and oil. though the oil ches yields 
corn, sotton, and flax. 

About six miles distant from the northernmost point 

y and separated from the coast of Acar- 
nania by a channel not more than fifteen miles in breadth, 
lies the once far-farned Ithaca, Little else at its first ap- 

pearance than « rugged line of lofty rocks, it presents, on 


of its more elevated points, the spectator is presented with 
| views as nificent as any on which the eye can rest. 
| To the northward may be seen the whole land of Cepha- 
| lonia; part of the rugged Ithaca ; the romantic scenery of 
| the Bay of Arta, and the “ beaked” promontory of Ac- 
'tium; whilst, to the eastward, rise the snow-topped 
mountains of the ancient mainland of Greece.’’* 


THE IRISH MAGISTRATE. 


A FEw years before the battle of Knocktuadh, an extraordi- 
nary instance of civic justice occurred in this town, which 
in the eyes of its citizens elevated their chief magistrate to 
a rank with the inflexible Roman. James Lynch Fitz- 
Stephen, an opulent merchant, was mayor of Galway in 
1493. He had made several voyages to Spain, as a con- 
siderable intercourse was then kept up between that coun- 
try and the western coast of Ireland. When returning 
from his last visit he brought with him the son of a respect- 
able merchant named Gomez, whose hospitality he had 
ely experienced, and who was now received by his fa- 
mily with all that warmth of affection which from the ear- 
liest period has characterised the natives of Ireland. Young 
Gomez soon became the intimate associate of Walter Lynch. 
the only son of the mayor, a youth in his twenty-tirst year. 
and who possessed qualities of mind and body which ren. 
dered him an object of general admiration; bu: to these 
was unhappily united a Gieposition to libertinism, which 
was a source of the greatest affliction to his father. The 
| worthy magistrate, however, was now led to entercain hopes 
| of a favourable change in his son's character, as he was en- 
| gaged in paying honourable addresses to a beauti“ul young 
ady of good family and fortune. Preparatory to the nup- 

| tials, the mayor gave a splendid entertainment, at which 
| young Lynch fancied his intended bride viewed his Spa- 
| nish friend with toe much regard. The fire of jealousy was 
| instantly lighted up in his cage ee brain, and at their 
next interview he accused his beloved Agnes of unfaith- 
fulness to him. Irritated at its injustice, the offended fair 
one disdained to deny the charge, and the lovers parted in 


| anger. 

On the following night, while Walter Lyuch slowly pass- 

‘ed the residence of his Agnes, he observed. young Gomez 
to leave the house, as he had been invited by her father to 
spend that evening with him. All his suspicions now re- 
ceived the most dreadful confirmation, and in maddened 
fury he rushed on his unsuspecting friend, who, alarmed 

| by a voice which the frantic rage o his pursuer prevented 
him from recognising, fled towards a solitary quarter of the 
town near the shore. Lynch maintained the fell pursuit 
till his victim had nearly reached the water’s edge, when he 
overtook him, darted a poniard into his heart, and plunged 
his body, bleeding, into the sea, which, during the night, 

_ threw it back again upon the shore, where it was found and 
recognised on the following morning. 

The wretched murderer, after contemplating for a mo- 
ment the deed of horror which he had perpetrated, sought 
to hide himself in the recesses of an adjoining wood, where 

| he passed the night a prey to all those conflictin feelings 
| which the loss of that happiness he had so ardently expect- 
ed, and a sense of guilt of the deepest dye, could inflict. 
He at length found some degree of consolation in the firm 
| resolution of surrendering himself to the law, as the onl 
| means now left to him of expiating the dreadful crime whi 
he had committed against society. With this determina. 
tion he bent his steps towards the town at the earliest dawn 
of the following morning ; but he had scarcely reached its 
precincts, when he met acrowd approaching, amongst wh 
with shame and terror, he observed his father on horseback, 
attended by several officers of justice. At present, the 
venerable istrate had no suspicion that his only son was 
the assassin of his friend and guest ; but when young Lynch 
proclaimed himself the murderer, a conflict of feeling seized 
the wretched father beyond the power of language to de- 
-scribe. To him, as chief magistrate of the town, was en- 
trusted the power of life and death. For a moment the 
| strong affection of a parent pleaded in his breast in behalf 
| of his wretched son; but this quickly gave place to a seuse | 
| of duty in his isterial -—- as an impartial dispen- | 
| ser of the laws. The latter feelin 


| was about to be for ever dashed from his lips, he resolved 


pale, bound, and suzrcunded with tic 
outcries affected every heart except that of the inflexible 


| mayor’s house, which adjoined it; an 
|, creased on learning that the unhappy prisoner 
, come anxious for life. To these ebullitions of popular rage 
| were added the intercessions of persons of the first rank ang 


to sacrifice all personal considerations to his love ef justice, 
and ordered the guard to secure their prisoner. 
The sad procession moved slowly towards the prison 
amidst a concourse of spectators, some of whom ex 
the strongest admiration at the bn ht conduct of the ma. 
gistrate, while others were equally foud in their lamenta. 
for the unhappy fate of a highly accomplished youth 
who had long been a universal favourite. But the firmness 
of the aes to withstand a still | caged shock when the 
mother, sisters, and intended bride of the wretched Walter. 
beheld him who had been their hope and pride, ap 4 
spears. Their 


istrate, who had now resolved to sacrifice life with aj] 


magis 
= makes life valuable rather than swerve from the path 
of duty. 


In a few days the trial of Walter Lynch took place, 

in a provincial town of Ireland, containing at that = 
not more than three thousand inhabitants, a father was be. 
held — in yudgment, like another Brutus, on his 
son; and, like him, too, condemning that son to die, as 


a 
sacrifice to public justice. Yet the trial of the firmness of 


the upright and inflexible magistrate did not end here. His 
was a virtue too refined for vulgar minds: the 

loudly demanded the prisoner’s release, and were only pre. 
vented by the guards from demolishing the prison, and the 
their fury was in. 
now be. 


influence in Galway, and the entreaties of his dearest rela 
tives and friends ; but while Lynch evinced all the feeling 
of a father and a man placed in his sin ly dis 
circumstances, he undauntedly declared that the law 

take its course. 


On the night pooeting the fatal day appointed for the 
execution of Walter Lynch, this man entered 
the dungeon of his son, holding in his co | a lamp, and 
accompanied by a priesi. He locked the grate after him, 
kept the keys fast in his hand, and then seated himsélf ina 
recess of the wall. The wretched culprit drew near, and, 
with a faultering tongue, asked if he had any thing to hope. 
The mayor answered, “‘ No, my son—your life is forfeited 
to the laws, and at sun-rise you must die! I have prayed 
for your prosperity ; but that is at an end—with this world 
you have done for ever—were any other but your wretched 
father your judge, I might have dropped a tear over m 
child’s misfortune, and solicited for his life, even though 
stained with murder; but you must die; these are the last 
drops which shall quench the sparks of nature; and, if you 
dare hope, op nd that heaven may not shut the gates of 
mercy on the destroyer of his fellow-creature. I am now 
come to join with this good man in petitioning God to give 
you such composure as will enable you to meet your pu- 
nishment with becoming resignation.” After this affect. 
ing address, he called on the clergyman to offer up their 
united prayers for God’s forgiveness to his unhappy son, 
and that he might be fully fortified to meet the approach. 
ing catastrophe. In the ensuing supplications at a throne 
of ee the youthful culprit joined with fervour, and 
spoke o life and its concerns no more. 


Day had searcely broken when the signal of preparation 
was heard among the guards then The Fither Tose, 
and assisted the executioner to remove the fetters which 
bound his unfortunate son. Then unlocking the door, he 
placed him between the priest and himself, leaning upon 
an arm of each. In this manner they ascended a flight of 
steps lined with soldiers, and were passing on to gain the 
street, when a new trial assailed the magistrate, for which 
he appears not to have been unprepared. His wretched 
wife, whose name was Blake, failing in her personal exer. 
tions to save the life of her son, had gone in distraction to 
the heads of her own family, and prevailed on them, for the 
honour of their house, to rescue him fromignominy. They 
flew to arms, and a prodigious concourse soon assembled to 
support them, whose outcries for mercy to the culprit must 
have shaken any nerves less firm than those of the mayor of 
Galway. He exhorted them to yield submission to the laws 
of their country ; but, finding all his efforts fruitless to ac. 
complish the ends of justice at the accustomed place and by 
the usual hands, he, by a desperate victory over parental 
feeling, resolved himself to perform the sacrifice which he 
had vowed to pay on its altar. Still retaining a hold of his 
unfortunate son, he mounted with him by a winding stair 
within the building, that led to an arched window over- 
looking the street, which he saw filled by the populace. 
Here he secured the end of the rope which had been previ- 
ously fixed round the neck of his son, to an iron staple 
which projected from the wall, and, after taking from him 
a last embrace, he launched him into eternity. 

The intrepid magistrate expected instant death from the 
fury of the populace; but the people seemed so much over 
awed or confounded by the magnanimous act, that they re- 
tired slowly and Formas ¢ to their several dwellings. The 
innocent cause of this sad tragedy is said to have died soon 
after of grief, and the unhappy father of Walter Lynch to 
have secluded himself during the remainder of his life from 


Om, | all society, except thatof his mourning family. His house 


still exists in Lombard Street, (ial way, which is yet known 
by the name of “‘ Dead Man's Lane,” and under the front 
window are to, be seen a skull] and cross bones executed 
black marble.— Edinburgh Literary Gaxette. 


ADVANTAGE OF SHORT STATURE, 

Lord Chesterfield being given to understand that he would 
die by inches, very philosophically replied, “ If that be 
the case, I am happy that I am not so tall as Sir Thomas 

” 


Rebinson. 
at length oes | 
| and though he now perceived that the 75 earthly bliss 


LONG BREAKFAST. 
A farmer observing his servant a long time at breakfast, 


* The above statements have been drawn from a work entitled ‘said, “ John, you make a long breakfast.” “Master,” an- 


«* The sovian Islands, by T. Kendrick, Esq.,” and from an able 


article in Knight's Quarterly Magazine, av ingenious periodical 
abandoned some years ago. 


swered John, “ a cheese of size is net so soon eaten as 


you would think of.” 
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Colunm for Mothers. 


SIMPILE REMEDIES. 
Selected from Mrs Cup's Frugal Housewife.” 
Cerrox wool, wet with sweet oil and paregoric, relieves the earache 


soon. 

"MR good quantity of old cheese is the best thing to eat, when dis- 
tressed by eating too much fruit, or oppressed with any kind of food. 
have given it in cases of extreme danger. 

Honey and milk is very good for worms; so is strong salt water; 
Skewise powdered sage and molasses taken freely. 

For a sudden attack of quinsy or croup, bathe the neck with bear's 
grease, and pour it down the throat. A linen rag soaked in sweet oil, 
putter, or lard, and sprinkled with yellow Scotch suuff, is said to 

performed wonderful cures in casesof croup; it should be placed 
where the distress is greatest. Goose grease, or any kind of oily 
grease, is as good as bear's oil. 

. Equal parts of camphor, spirits of wine, and hartshorn, well mixed, 
and rubbed upon the throat, is said to be good for the croup. 

Cotton wool and oil are the best things for a burn. 

A poultice of wheat bran, or rye bran, and vinegar, very soon takes 
down the inflammation occasioned by a sprain. Brown paper, wet, 
is healing to a bruise. Dipped in molasses, it is said to take down 
inflammation. 

In case of any scratch, or wound, from which the lock-jaw is appre- 
hended, bathe the injured part freely with lye, or pearlash and 


water. 

A rind of pork bound upon a wound occasioned by a needle, pin, 
or nail, prevents the lock-jaw. It should bealways applied. Spirits 
of turpentine is good to prevent the lockejaw. Strong soft soap, 
mixed with pulverized chalk, about as thick as batter, put in a thin 
cloth or bag upon the wound, is said to be a preventive to this danger- 
ous disorder. The chalk should be kept moist, till the wound begins 
to discharge itself, when the patient will find relief. 

If you happen to cut yourself slightly while cooking, bind on some 
fine salt: molasses is likewise good. 

Flour boiled thoroughly in milk, so as to make quite a thick por- 
ridge, is good in cases of dysentery. A tablespoonful of rum, a table- 
spoonful of sugar-baker’s molasses, and the same quantity of sweet 
oil, well si d together, is likewise good for this disorder; the 
oi) softens the harshness of the other ingredients, 

Black or green tea, steeped in boiling milk, seasoned with nutmeg, 
and best of loaf sugar, is excellent for the dysentery. Cork burned 
to charcoal, about as big as a hazel nut, macerated, and put in a tea- 
spoonful of brandy, with a little loaf sugar and nutmeg, is very effi- 
cacious in cases of dysentery and cholera morbus. If nutmeg be 
wanting, peppermint-water may be used. Flannel wet with brandy, 
powdered with cayenne pepper, and laid upon the bowels, affords 
great relief in cases of extreme distress, 

Dissolve as much table salt in keen vinegar as will ferment and 
work clear. When the foam is discharged, cork it up in a bottle, and 
put it away for use. A large spoonful of this, in a gill of boiling 
water, is very efficacious in cases of dysentery and colic, Among the 
numerous medicines for this disease, perhaps none, after all, is better, 
particularly where the bowels are inflamed, than the old fashioned 
one of English mallows steeped in milk, and drank freely. Every 
body knows, of course, that English mallows and marsh mallows are 
different herbs. 

Whortleberries, commonly called huckleberries, dried, are a useful 
medicine for children, Made into tea, and sweetened with molasses, 
they are very beneficial, when the system is in a restricted state, and 
the digestive powers out of order. 

Blackberries are extremely useful in cases of dysentery. To eat 
the berries is very healthy ; tea made of the roots and leaves is bene- 
ficial; and a sirup made of the berries is still better. Blackberries 
have sometimes effected a cure when physicians despaired. 

Loaf sugar and brandy relieves a sore throat; when very bad, it is 
good to inhale the steam of scalding hot vinegar through the tube of 
atunnel, This should be tried carefully at first, lest the throat be 
scalded. For children, it should be allowed to cool a little. 

A stocking bound on warm from the foot, at night, is good for the 
sore throat. 

An ointment made from the common ground-worms, which boys 
dig to bait fishes, rubbed on with the hand, is said to be excellent, 
when the sinews are drawn up by any disease or accident, 

A gentleman in America says that he had an inveterate cancer 
apon his nose cured by a strong potash made of the lye of the ashes 
of red oak bark, boiled down to the consistence of molasses. The 
cancer was covered with this, and, about an hour after, covered with 
a plaster of tar. This must be removed in a few days, and if any 
portuberances remain in the wound, apply more potash to them, and 
the plaster again, until they entirely disappear: after which heal the 
— any common soothing salve, I never knew this to be 

If a wound bleeds very fast, and there is no physician at Hand, 
cover it with the scrapings of sole leather, scraped like coarse lint. 
This stops blood very soon. Always have vinegar, camphor, hartse 
torn, or sotnething of that kind, in readiness, as the sudden stoppage 
@f blood almost always makes a person faint. 

Half a spoonful of critic acid (which may always be bought of the 
apothecaries), stirred in half a tumbler of water, is excellent for the 
headache, 


People in general think that they must go abroad for vapour 
baths; but a very simple one can be made at home. Place strong 
sticks across a tub of water, at the beiling point, andsit upon them, 
{@tirely enveloped in a blanket, feet and all. The steam from the 
water will be a vapour bath. Some people put herbs into the water. 
Steam baths are excellent for severe colds, and for some disorders 
in the bowels. They should not be taken without the advice of an 
experienced nurse, or physician. Great care should be taken not to 
wenew the cold after; it would be doubly dangerous. 

Boiled potatoes are said to cleanse the hands as well as common 
soap; they prevent chops in the winterseason, and keep the skin soft 
and healthy. 

Water-gruel, with three or four onions simmered in it, prepared 
with alump of butter, pepper, and salt, eaten just before one goes 
to bed, is said to be a curefor a hoarse cold. A syrup made of horse- 
Tadish root and sugar is excellent for a cold. 

Very strong salt and water, when frequently applied, has been 

to cure wens. 

The following poultice for the throat distemper has been much 
*pproved:—The pulp of a roasted apple, mixed with an ounce of 
tobacco, the whole wet with spirits of wine, or any other high spirits, 
ee tam os, and bound upon the throat at any period of 


Nothing 4s s0 good to take down swellings as a soft poultice of 
beans, put on in thin muslin bag, and renewed every 
Or two, 


The thin white skin, which comes from suet, is excellent to bind 
upon the feet for chilblains, Rubbing with Castile soap, and after- 
wards with honey, is likewise highly recommended. But to cure 
the chilblains effectually, they must be attended to often, and fora 


time. 
Always apply diluted isudanum to fresh wounds. S 
A poultice of elder-blow tea and biscuit is good as a preventive to 
mortification. ‘The approach of mortification is generally shown 
by the formation of blisters filled with blood; water blisters are not 
alarming. 
chum te tho mouth te goed for the canker. 
The common dark blue violet makes a slimy tea, which is excel- 
lent forthe canker. Leaves and blossoms are both good. Those who 
have families should take some pains to dry these flowers. 
When people have asore mouth, from taking colomel, or any other 
canse, tea made of low blackberry leaves is extremely 
Tea made of slippery elm is good for the piles, and for humours in 
the blood; to be drank plentifully. Winter evergreen is considered 
good for all humours, particularly scrofula. This plant resembles 
the poisonous kill-lamb, both in the shape and glossiness of the leaves; 
great care should be used to distinguish them. Some call it rheuma- 
tism-weed; because a tea made from it is supposed to check that 
painful disorder. 

An ointment of lard, sulphur, and cream-of-tartar, simmered to- 
gether, is good for the piles. 

The constant use of malt beer, or malt in any way, is said to be a 
preservative against fevers. 

Black cherry-tree bark, barberry bark, mustard-seed, petty morrel- 
root, and horseeradish, well steeped in cider, are excellent for the 
jaundice. 

Cotton wool and oil are the best things fora burn. When children 
are burned, it is difficult to make them endure the application of cot- 
ton wool, I have known the inflammation of a very bad burn ex- 
tracted in one night, by the constant application of brandy, vinegar, 
and water, mixed together. This feels cool and pleasant, and a few 
drops of paregoric will soon put the little sufferer to sleep. The 
bathing should be continued till the pain is gone. 

A few drops of the oilof Cajput on cotton wool is said to be a great 
relief to the toothache. It occasions a smart pain for a few seconds, 
when laid upon the defective tooth. Any apothecary will furnish it 
ready dropped on cotton wool for a trifle. 

A poultice made of ginger, or of common chickweed, that grows 
about one’s door in the country, has given great relief to the tooth- 
ache, when applied frequently to the cheek. 

A spoonful of ashes stirred in cider is good to prevent sickness at 


morbus, 

When a blister occasioned by a burn breaks, it is said to be a good 
plan to put wheat flour upon the naked flesh. 

The buds of the elder bush, gathered in early spring, and simmered 
with new butter, or sweet lard, make a very healing and cooling 
ointment. 

Night sweats have been cured, when more powerful remedies had 

failed, by fasting morning and night, and drinking cold sage tea 
cons :antly and free!y. 
Lard melted and cooled five or six times in succession, by being 
poured each time into a fresh pail-full of water, then simmered with 
sliced onions, and cooled, is said, by old nurses, to make a salve, 
which is almost infalliblein curing inflammations produced by taking 
cold in wounds. 

Vinegar curds, made by pouring vinegar into warm milk, put on 
warm, and changed pretty frequently, are likewise excellent to sub- 
due inflammation, 

Chalk wet with hartshorn is a remedy for the sting of bees; so is 

likewise table.salt kept moist with water. 

Boil castor oil with an equal quantity of milk, sweeten it with a 

little sugar, stir it well, and, when cold, give it to children for drink. 

a will never suspect it is medicine; and will even love the taste 
it. 

A raw onion is an excellent remedy for the sting of a wasp. 


PRAYER. 
By James MONTGOMERY. 

Pray’r is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utter'’d or unexpresst ; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 

Pray’r is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear: 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
‘When none but God is near. 

Pray’r is the simplest form of speech, 
That infant lips can try; 

Pray’r is the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Pray’r is the Christian's vital breath, 
The Christian's native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death 
He enters heav'n by pray’r. 


Pray’r is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways: 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And say, “‘ Behold he prays !” 

The Saints, in pray’r, appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and mind, 

When with the Father and his Son, 
Their fellowship they find. 


No pray’r is made on earth alone : 
The Holy Spirit pleads; 

And Jesus, on th’ eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 


O! Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 
The path of pray’r thyself hast trod: 

Lord, teach us how to pray. 


AN AMERICAN HUNT. 


the stomach, Physicians frequently order it in cases of cholera} [ 


spal of which, ee swamp in its whole extent, dis- 
charges its waters not far from the Yazoo River. This fa- 
mous bayou is called False River. The swamp of which 
I am speaking follows the windings of the Yazoo, until the 
latter branches off to the north-east, and at this point forms 
the streamnamed Cold Water River, below which the Yazoo 
receives the draining of another bayou inclining towardsthe 
north-west, and intersecting that known op ie name of 
False River, at a short distance from the where the 
latter receives the waters of the Mississippi. This tedious 
account of the situation of the swamp is given with the 
view of pointing it out to all students of nature who may 
chance to go that way, and whom I would earnestly urge to 
visit its interior, as it abounds in rare and interesting pro- 
ductions: birds, quadrupeds, and ee as well as mol- 
luscous animals, many of which, I am persuaded, have 
aever been described. 

In the course of one of my rambles, I chanced to meet with 
a squatter’s cabin on the banks of the Cold Water River. In 
the owner of this hut, like most of those adventurous set- 
tlers in the uncultivated tracts of our frontier districts, I 
found a person well versed in the ch: and acquainted 
with the habits of some of the larger species of quadrupeds 
and birds. As he who is desirous of instruction ought not 
to disdain listening to any one who has knowledge to com- 
municate, however humble may be his lot, or however li- 
mited his talents, I entered the squatter’s cabin, and imme- 
diately opened a conversation with him gy situa- 
tion of the swamp, and its natural productions. Hetold me 
he thought it the very place I ought to visit, spoke of the 

e which it contained, and pointed to some bear and 
eer skins, adding that the individuals to which they had be- 
longed formed but a smaH portion of the number of those 
animals which he had shot within it. My heart swelled 
with delight, and on asking if he would accompany me 
through the great morass, and allow me to become an in- 
mate of his humble but hospitable mansion, I was gratified 
to find that he cordially assented te all my pro So I 
immediately unstrapped my drawing materials, laid up 
my gun, and sat down to partake of the homely but whole- 
some fare intended for the supper of the squatter, his wife, 
and his two sons. 

The quietness of the evening seemed in perfect accordance 
with the gentle demeanour of the family. The wife and 
children, 1 more than once thought, seemed to look upon 
me as a strange sort of person, going about as I told them 

was, in search of birds and plants ; and were I here 
to relate the many questions which they put to me in 
return for those which 1 addressd to them, the catalogue 
would occupy several pages. The husband, a native of 
Connecticut, had h of the existence of such men as 
myself, both in our own country and abroad, and seemed 
greatly pleased to have me under his roof. Supper over, 

what had induced to remove 
to this wi solit t. * The ple are grow. 
ing too numereus in New England,” 
his answer. I thought of the state of some parts of 
Europe, and calculating the denseness of their population 
compared with that of New England, exclaimed to my- 
self, “ How much more difficult must it be for men to 
thrive in these populous countries !” The conversation then 
changed, and the squatter, his sons and myself, spoke of 
hunting and fishing, until at length tired, we laid ourselves 
down on pallets of bear skins, and re in peace on the 
floor of the only apartment of which the hut consisted. 

Day dawned, and the squatter’s call to his hogs, which, 
being almost in a wild state, were suffered to seek the greater 
portion of their food in the woods, awakened me. Being 
ready dressed, I was not long in joining him. ‘The hogs 
and their young came grunting at the well known call of 
their owner, who threw them a few ears of corn, and counted 
them, but told me that for some weeks their number had 
been tly diminished by the ravages committed upon them 
by a large Panther, by which name the Cougar is desig- 
nated in America, and that the ravenous ani id not cen- 
tent himself with the flesh of his pigs, but now and then 
carried off one of his calves, notwithstanding the many at- 
tempts he had made to shoot it. The Painter, as he some- 
times called it, had on several occasions robbed him of a 
dead deer ; and to these exploits the squatter added several 
remarkable feats of audacity which it had performed, to 

ive me an idea of the formidable character of the beast. 
lighted by his description, I offered to assist him in de- 
stroying the enemy, at which he was highly pleased, but 
assured me that unless some of his neighbours should join 
us with their dogs and his own, the attempt would prove 
fruitless. Soon after, mounting a horse, he went off to his 
neighbours, several of whom lived at a distance of some 
miles, and appointed a day of meeting. 


one fine 


pear sorry n 
but which in strength, ‘ bottom, are better fitt 
for pursuing a Cougar or a bear th: woods and morasses 
than any in that country. A pack o 
already eng acquaintance with those of the 


whilst his sons were oe of inferior quality. 
Few words were uttered by the party until we had reached 
the edge of the swamp, where it was that all should 
disperse and seek for the fresh track of the Painter, it being 
y settled that the discoverer should blow his hom, 
on the spot, until the rest should join him. In 
hour, the sound of the horn was clearly heard, 
ig close to the squatter, off we went through the 
guided only 
the distant huntsmen. e soon reached the s and 
short time the rest of the party cameup. The dest dog 
sent forward to track the , and in a few mo. 
the whole pack were observed diligently trailing, 


ss, 


THERE is an extensive swamny in the section of the State 
of Mississippi, which lies pane in the Choctaw territory. 


fitance fom at the borders of the Mississippi, at no great. 


distance from a Chicasaw bow situated near the mouth 
a creek known by the name Vanconnah, and partly in. 
undated by the swellings of several large bayous, the prin 


bearing in their course for the interior of 3¥ 

The rifles were immediately put in trim, and the party fol- 

lowed the dogs, at separate but in sight of each 
determined to shoot at no other game than the 


The degs soon began to mouth, and suddenly quickcned 
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pee, companion concluded thatthe font an ere ‘The wecewaty dues prevent the | 


the ground, putting our horses to a gentle gallop, we 
followed the guided by their voices. The noise of the 
dogs increased, when, all of a sudden, their mode of barking 
became altered, and the squatter, urging me to push on, 
told me that the beast was freed, by which he meant that it 
had got upon some low branch of a large tree to rest for a 
few moments, and that should we not succeed in shootin 

him when thus situated, we might expect a long chase o 
it. As we approached the spot, we all by degrees united 
into a body, but on seeing the dogs at the foot of a large 
tree, separated again to gallop off to surround it. 

Each hunter now moved with caution, holding his gun 
ready, and allowing the bridle to dangle on the neck of his 
horse, as it advanced slowly towards the dogs. A shot from 
one of the y was heard, on which the Cougar was seen 
to leap to the ground, and bound off with such velocity as to 
shew that he was very unwilling to stand our fire longer. 
The dogs set off in pursuit with great ‘and a 
deafening cry. The hunter who had fired came up and said 
that his ball had hit the monster, and had probably broken 
one of his fore-legs near the shoulder, the only place at 
which he could aim. A slight trail of blood was discovered 
on the ground, but the curs proceeded at such a rate that 
we merely noticed this, and put spurs to our horses, which 
galloped on towards the centre of the swamp. One bayou 
was crossed, then another still larger and more muddy ; but 
the dogs were brushing forward, and as the horses began to 
pant at a furious rate, we judged it expedient to leave them 
and advance on foot. These determined hunters knew that 
the Cougar being wounded, would shortly ascend another 
tree, where in ali probability he would remain for a consi- 
derable time, and that it would be easy to follow the tract 
ot the dogs. We dismounted, took off the saddles and 
bridles, set the bells attached to the horses’ necks at liberty 
to Jingle, hoppled the animals, and left them to shift for 

selves. 

Now, kind reader, follow the group marching through the 
swamp, crossing muddy b gpm and making the best of their 
way over fallen wees and amongst the tangled rushes that 
now and then covered acres of ground. If you are a hun- 
ter yourself, all this will appear nothing to you; but if 
crowded assemblies of “beauty and fashion,” or the quiet 
enjoyment of your “ pleasure-grounds,” alone delight you, 
1 must mend my pen before | attempt to give you an idea 
of the pleasure felt on such an expedition. 

After marching for a couple of bours, we again heard the 
dogs. Each of us pressed forward, elated at the thought of 
terminating the career of the Cougar. Some of the dogs 
were heard whining, although the greater number barked 
vehemently. We felt assured that the Cougar was treed, 
and that he would rest for some time to recover from his 
fatigue. As we came up to the dogs, we discovered the fe- 
rocious animal lying across a large branch, close to the 
trunk of a cotton-wood tree. His broad breast lay towards 
us; his eyes were at one time bent on us and again on the 
dogs beneath and around him; one of his fore-legs hung 
loosely by his side, and he lay crouched, with his ears 
lowered close to his head, as if he thought he might remain 
undiscovered. Three balls were fired at him, at a given 
signal, on which he sprang a few feet from the branch, and 
tumbled headlong to the ground. Attacked on all sides by 
the enraged curs, tle infuriated Cougar fought with despe- 
rate valour; but the squatter advancing in front of the party, 
and almost in the midst of the dogs, shot him immediately 
behind and beneath the leftshoulder ‘The Cougar writhed 
for a moment in agony, and in another lay dead. 

The sun was now sinking in the west. ‘Iwo of the hun- 
ters separated from the rest, to procure venison, whilst the 
squatter’s sons were ordered to make the best of their way 
home, to be ready to feed the hogs in the morning. The 
rest of the party agreed to camp on the spot. The Cougar 
was despoiled of its skin, and its carcass left to the hungry 
dogs. Whilst engaged in preparing our camp, we heard 
the report of a gun, and soon after one of our hunters returned 
with a smalideer. A fire was lighted, and each hunter dis- 

layed his pone of bread, along with a flask of whisky. 
e deer was skinned in a trice, and slices placed on sticks 
before the fire. These materials afforded us an excellent 
meal, and as the night grew darker, stories and songs went 
round, until my companions, fatigued, laid themselves 
down, close under the smoke of the fire, and soon fell asleep. 

I walked for some minutes round the camp, to contem- 
plate the beauties of that nature, from which I have cer- 
tainly derived my greatest pleasures, I thought of the oc- 
currences of the day, and glancing my eye around, remarked 
the singular effects produced by the phosphorescent quali- 
ties of the large decayed trunks which lay in all directions 
around me. How easy, I thought, would it be for the con- 
fused and agitated mind of a person bewildered in a swamp 
like this, to imagine in each of these luminous masses some 
wondrous and fearful being, the very sight of which might 
make the hair stand erect on his head. ‘The thought of 
being myself placed in such a predicament bursi over my 
mind, and I hastened to join my companions, beside whom 
I laid me down and slept, assured that no enemy could ap- 

h us without first rousing the dogs, which were growl- 
| soars fierce dispute over the remains of the Cougar. 

At daybreak we left our camp, the squatter bearing on 
his shoulder the skin of the late destroyer of his stock, and 
retraced our steps until we found our horses, which had 
not strayed far from the place where we had left them. 
These we soon saddled, and jogsing along, in a direct course, 
guided by the sun, congratulating each other on the de- 
truction of so formidable a neighbour as the Panther had 
been, we soon arrived at my host’s cabin. The five neigh- 
bours partook of such refreshment as the house could af- 
ford, and, dispersing, returned to their homes, leaving me 
to follow my favourite pursuits.—AudulLon’s Orni 


MARINE RAILWAYS. 


It has been found from experience that navigable canals 
are of little or no value for purposes of transmitting large 
sailing vessels from one sea to another, and thereby cutting 
off an extensive circuitous route round a ontory of 
land. The Caledonian Canal, the largest in Britain which 
@as intended for a purpose of this mature, has turned out al. 


entrance of vessels, and, besides, in this, as in other in. 
stances, the transmission is not effected with speed. The 
enormous expense incurred in cutting a canal for the trans- 
port of line-of-battle ships, or large merchantmen, will 
ever prevent this means of communication from being made 
on so immense a scale. Yet nothing could be more desir- 
able than to establish some mode of conveyance for vessels 
across and athwart different parts of the island. At present 
the distance from sea-ports is one of the most serious draw- 
backs on central parts of the country. Provide a means of 
bringing ships into the heart of agricultural and manufac- 
turing districts, and you open up new sources of human in- 
dustry, and new outlets for products of every description. 
You might then have a flourishing sea-port for the recep- 
tion of the largest vessels, in districts of the country now in 
a state of inaction and poverty. It is evident that water 
cannot be employed as an agent in so magnificent an un- 
dertaking. We must turn our attention to the railway. 
In this we perceive a means of communication, which, 
sooner or later, is to have the effect of revolutionising the 
whole economy of trade and commerce, and stimulating 
human capabilities in the greatest possible degree. 

A writer on this subject in the United Service Journal 
for May 1832, is extremely sanguine in his anticipations of 
what is to be accomplished by means of those marine rail- 
ways; no less than projecting the establishment of these 
lines of communication over Europe, and connected, by a 
chain bridge across the British channel, with lines radiating 
all over this country. 

“ I wish in the following remarks (says a? to exhibit 
the outlive of an extensive project for marine railways, both 
in this island and the neighbouring European nations; 
thinking it probable that the world has yet obtained a 
glimpse only of the revolutionary wonders of the railwa 
system—an invention which is destined to change the civil, 
commercial, and political condition of every nation on the 
glebe. I first proceed to shew that there is neither diffi- 
culty nor novelty in raising vessels from the water ; and it 
is quperens that when elevated to the level of the road, any 
weight may be drawn upon a railway. 

By the patent slip, vessels are already drawn from the 
water up the steepest banks, by horse-power, to the ship- 
yards, three horses being described as equal to the draught 
of a frigate full mantled, and partially in bailast. By sta- 
tionary steam-engines, and the patent slip, therefore, vessels 
of any tonnage whatever may be raised from the water ; and 
the track of the railway being formed of the required width 
and strength of metal, it only remains toattach the 1 


waggons may branch off to the various parts of Southwark 
Westminster, and London: the present cost.of port 
from the dock, and of the return cargo to the vessel, an aver. 
_ expense of 1.25, will be saved entirely when the ves. 
is conveyed direct to the warehouse of the merchant, 
It is therefore apparent that this marine railway will create 
a saving of more than L.1, 10s. per ton, which, upon 20,000 
vessels of a burthen of 200 tons, amounts to a difference of 
three millions annually saved to the shipping interest ; and 
therefore, in the consequent diminution of the price of 
coal, and all foreign articles of trade, the real result is a per. 
petual saving of three millions per annum to the consuming 


a of the kingdom. 
t oppesition will undoubtedly be made to any 
posal for diverting the trade from the Thames ; but as the 
work will contribute to alleviate the disadvantages of our 
inland trade, and to diminish the size of this impure place 
of corruption, yon an and unmanageable mobs, the 
ject should be zealously encouraged by government.” 
himsical as these and the succeeding statements may a 
pear, they are worthy of the deliberate consideration of the 
mercantile classes of Britain. 


TAPESTRY. 
ry, as well as the art of illuminating 


Tue art of tapest 


books, aided in diffusing a love of painting over the island. ’ 


It was carried to a high degree of excellence. The ear. 
liest account of its appearance in England is during the 
reign of Henry VIII ; but there is reason to believe that 
it was well known, and in general esteem, much earlier. 
The traditional account, that we were instructed in it 
by the Saracens, has probably some foundation. The la- 
dies encouraged this manufacture, by working at it with 
their own hands; and the rich aided by purchasing it in 
vast quantities whenever regular practitioners appeared 
in the market. It found its way into church and palace, 
chamber and hall. It served at once to cover and adorn 
cold and comfortless walls. It added warmth, and when 
snow was on the hill, and ice in the stream, gave an air 
of social suugness, which has deserted some of our modern 
mansions. 

At first, the figures and groups which rendered this 
manufacture popular, were copies of favourite paintings ; 
but, as taste improved, and skill increased, they showed 
more of originality in their conceptions, if not more ot 
nature in their forms. They exhibited, in common with 
all other works of art, the mixed taste of the times; a 


tive engine, and proceed with the vessel and cradle. Or 
the descent to the harbour may be graduated for miles, and 
rendered imperceptible upon the railway, when locomotive- 
engines, or horses alone, will suffice for the conveyance of 
vessels from the sea to any distance inland. The employ- 
ment of hydrostatic pressure might be found an economical, 
speedy, and powerful method of elevating vessels; and 
equally convenient is thescrew-dock, amachine lately intro- 
duced into the perts of the United Stafes of America, for 
the purpose of raising vessels to copper and repair; an in. 
vention resorted to in consequence of the insufliciency of 
water for the formation of 7 docks in that country, there 
not being the same rise and fall of tide in the harbours of 
America that we have round the coasts of England. The 
American engineers have not only remedied this deficiency 
but greatly surpassed our method ; the vessel being elevat 
to a level with the street, and consequently in a more fa- 
vourable position for effectually working at the bottom. 
The screw-dock is still a new and very imperfect machine, 
being worked by capstans and manual power; but an in- 
stance of its great capability is in the circumstance that a 
vessel of 250 tons burthen, recently arrived in the port of 
New York, in distress and leaky, and being placed upon 
the screw-dock, without disturbing the cargo, was raised, 

aired, and again despatched to sea in a single tide. Si- 
milar machinery has for a century been employed by the 
Dutch at the Island of Curagoa, for the transference of ves- 
sels from one dock to another ; and it is certain that in very 
ancient times, shipping were conveyed across the isthmus 
of Corinth: it cannot, therefore, defy the all-conquerin 
mechanical powers of the present age, to accomplish a wor 
which is undoubtedly required to the full developement of 
the commercial advantages of the railway system. 

1 propose then to ferm, first, a connected line of marine 
railways, passing from the southern to the northern counties 
of the island, and branching to the east and to the west, 
connecting all our seas. 

From Dover to London, at the Thames Tunnel, is the 
first division ef the work; and here a marine railway will 
save the expensive, circuitous, and dangerous navigation 
of the Downs and the Thames, The distance is seventy- 
two miles; and a small steam-engine will convey a vessel 
of 200 tons to London in about «*« hours; and at a toll of 
one farthing per ton per mile, tne cost of conveyance will 
amount to the sum of fifteen pounds, and the expense of 
the return passage to Dover, an additional sum of fifteen 
pounds ; the whole, therefore, amounting to a charge of 
thirty pounds. ‘That a toll of one farthing per ton per mile 
will be a remunerating rate upon this marine railway, is 
proved by these calculations. The average number of ves- 
sels annually entering the port of London is considerably 
more than twenty thousand, exclusive of lighters, passage- 
boats, and small craft; and estimating these vessels at an 
average burthen of 200 tons, and the toll levied upon each 
being L.30, arevenueof L.600,000 will thus be derived from 
shipping alone ; and the amount tobe raised from the convey 
ance of passengers, mails, and military armaments, with all 
* theJocal trade of the rich intervening counties of Kent and Sur- 
rey, will produce a total revenue of one million per annum. 
On the other hand, the present expense of sailing and return- 
ing from Dover to London, including pilotage, light-money, 
and all the oppressive and innumerable charges of the 
Thames, amounts to about L300 for a vessel of 200 tons. 
The difference of victua)ling, wages, and interest upon the 
value of the vessel and cargo, for a period of seven days, 
usually occupied in sailing and returning from Dover to 
London, may be estimated at a farther sam of about L.40 ; 


and the vessel being conveyed no further than to warehouses 
in the neighbourhood of the Tunnel, whence railways for 


grotesque union of classical and Hebrew history ; of mar. 
tial life and pastoral repose ; #f Greek gods and distin. 
guished saints. Absurd as such combinations certainly 
were, and destitute of those beauties of form and delicate 
gradations, and harmony of colour, which distinguish 
paintings worthily so called, still, when the hall was light. 
ed up, and living faces thronged the floor, the silent in. 
habitants of the wall would seem, in the eyes of our an- 
cestors, something very splendid. As painting rose in 
fame, tapestry sunk in estimation. The introduction of 
a lighter and less massive mode of architecture abridged 
the space for its accommodation ; and, by degrees, the 
stiff and fanciful creations of the loom vanished from our 
walls. The art is now neglected. I am sorry for this, 
because‘I cannot think meanly of an art which engaged 
the heads and hands of the ladies of England, and gave 
to the tapestried hall of elder days, fame little inferior to 
what now waits on a gallery of paintings. —Cunningham’s 
Lives of Brilish Painters, &c. 


ANECDOTE OF THE PLAGUE, 

A writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review relates the 
following anecdote of the plague :—“ In the village of Ca. 
reggi, whether it were that due precautions had not been 

en, or that the disease was of a peculiarly malignant na- 
ture, une after another—first the young, and then the old, 
of a whole family, dropped off. A woman who lived on the 
opposite side of the way, the wife of a labourer, the mother 
of two little boys, felt herself attacked by fever in the 
night; in the morning it greatly increased, and in the even- 
ing the fatal tumour appeared. This was during the ab. 
sence of her husband, who went to work at a distance, and 
only returned on Saturday night, bringing home the scanty 
means of subsistence for his family for the week. Term. 
fied by the example of the neighbouring family, moved by 
the fondest love tor her children, and determining not to 
communicate the disease to them, she formed the heroic re- 
solution of leaving her home, and going elsewhere to die. 
Having locked them into a room, and sacrificed to their 
safety even the last and sole comfort of a parting embrace, 
she ran down the stairs, carrying with her the sheets and 
coverlet, that she might leave no means of contagion. She 
then shut the door, with a sigh, and went away. But the 
biggest, hearing the door shut, went to the window, and, 
seeing her running in that manner, cried out, “* Good bye, 
mother,” in a voice so tender that she involuntarily stopped. 
* Good bye, mother,” repeated the youngest child, stretch- 
ing its little head out of the window. And thus was the 

r afflicted mother compelled, for a time, to endure the 

readful conflict between the yearnings which called her 

back, and the pity and solicitude which urged her on. At 
length, the latter conquered; and, amid a flood of t 
and the farewells of her children, who knew not the fi 
cause and import of those tears, she reached the house of 
those who were to bury her. She recommended her hus- 
band and children to them, and in two days she was no 
nore.” 
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